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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


* To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 
school, church, and community. 


* To raise the standards of home life. 


* To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 
children and youth. 


* To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that 
parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child. 


* To develop between educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the highest ad- 
vantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 


Concerning Change of Address 


Copies of National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine come to subscribers by second- 
class mail. If copies are not delivered because of wrong or incomplete address, changes 
of address, or other similar reasons, they are returned to the Magazine office in Chicago 
at our expense. You can help us keep this item of expense to a minimum and at the 
same time assure delivery of the Magazine to your home without delay by giving us 
your new address one month in advance. 


Subscribe now—a renewal for yourself, a gift subscription for a friend. ‘“‘For 
the Spirit’s Hunger,” a new series by one of your favorite authors, Bonaro 
W. Overstreet, starts in September. Don’t run the risk of missing it—or the 
three opening articles in the 1951-52 study program, “Building Healthy 
Personalities.” 

i/so in the September issue: an article on teaching the dangers of narcotics by 
Frank J. O’Brien, associate superintendent, New York City Board of Educa- 
tion; a delightful account by Jesse Stuart, novelist and poet, of his struggles 
to get an education; and highlights from the 1951 convention. 
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HEN THE National Committee on Traffic Safety met in Washington, D. C., 
last March, its chairman, John W. Studebaker, conferred a well-merited 
honor on Mrs. Fred Knight, chairman of the Committee on Safety of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The Citation Award, which Mrs. Knight 
has just accepted in this photograph, was presented by Dr. Studebaker with 
these words: “Significantly, it was the governor of your state, the public 
officials in the Governor’s Traffic Safety Advisory Committee, the officers 
of the new Georgia Safety Council, and the other men and women with whom 
you were associated as president of the Georgia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers who attributed to your leadership the successful culmination of 
years of effort to produce an active highway safety program in your state. 
Your time and energy, given so lavishly in Georgia, have now accrued 


to the benefit of traffic safety throughout the nation.” 














THE 


AS CRISIS follows crisis in the arena of world affairs it is of 
interest to know what the parent-teacher organization has 
done and is doing to build the better world for which 
humanity longs. Every P.T.A. member will be glad to 
know what we have done through the years to promote 
international understanding, strengthen the bonds of in- 
ternational friendship, and thus hasten the advent of 
world security and peace. 

Our influence was felt as early as 1908, when the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers called the first of three Inter- 
national Conferences on the Welfare of the Child. From 
that time until the present, parent-teacher activities have 
been directed toward realizing the ideal of fellowship 
among people and nations. 

Even before the surrender of Germany and Japan at 
the close of World War II, in 1944, we were studying the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, and hundreds of P.T.A.’s, 
led by the National Board of Managers, were sponsoring 
mass meetings to discuss these plans for a world organiza- 
tion. The National Congress also distributed a quarter of 
a million copies of a graphic chart showing the framework 
of the proposed United Nations, prepared by us in co- 
operation with the Department of State. 

Later, looking forward to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, the Board of Managers adopted three significant 
recommendations that were almost prophetic in their im- 
port: “(1) The creation of an appropriate international 
organization of which the United States shall be a mem- 
ber, with power to enforce a just and lasting peace. (2) 
The establishment of an international organization for 
education, to provide for educational reconstruction and 
to promote cultural understanding among all nations. (3) 
The development of an international program for the 
care and protection of children and youth throughout 
the world.” 








By invitation the National Congress was represented at 
the meeting that brought about the organization of the 
United Nations, being thus privileged to see its recom- 
mended ideals established within the structure of a world 
organization. 

In 1932 the National Congress created a Committee on 
International Relations, and through the years the plans 
of work of this committee have stimulated local units to 
disseminate information, develop wholesome attitudes, 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


‘A PROUD RECORD 





FOR A PEACEFUL WORLD 


and reduce prejudice regarding people and cultures of. 
other lands. From actual reports we find that more than 
ten thousand parent-teacher associations have conducted 
projects to promote world understanding, and during the 
last several years we have adopted a number of nation- 
wide projects for giving aid to war-devastated areas. Units 
in every state congress supplied a total of $65,000 for 
teachers’ kits distributed abroad by the American Red 
Cross through the Polish, Greek, and Italian Red Cross 
branches. Almost $4,000 worth of such kits were distrib- 
uted by CARE, as well as $15,000 worth of packages for 
teachers and school children in Austria, France, Greece, 
and Holland. 

In 1950 through the UNESCO-CARE book plan we 
provided books for teacher training colleges in Austria, 
France, Germany, Greece, India, Italy, Japan, Malta, and 
the Philippines. Now we are supplying books for children 
in many lands. We believe that these books may be emis- 
saries of good will to the little folk of the world and that 
from them will grow confidence in, and appreciation for, 
the ways of free men. Within these pages we may be sow- 
ing the seeds of peace. 

The National Congress is represented by its president 
on the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. To im- 
plement its program, as well as our own program on world 
understanding, we conducted last September a workshop 
on international relations, which included an on-the-spot 
study of the United Nations and UNESCO by state and 
National Congress leaders. 

Each of these enumerated activities indicates that P.T.A. 
members are firmly determined to find in the parent- 
teacher organization a channel for communicating with 
other peoples of the world—peoples whose love for chil- 
dren binds us in a kinship of mutual concern. Thus we 
may build a world-wide program of service vitally impor- 
tant to the destiny of the citizen child. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Paul Witty 







BILL, A second-grade pupil, was seven years old when 
I first saw him. He was one of the brightest children 
in his school—alert, curious, and gifted to an extraor- 
dinary degree. This boy, a youthful scientist, had a 
chemistry set at home and a whole shelf of chemistry 
books in his room. Tests showed that his knowledge 
and information were equal to those of most pupils 
in classes three or four years ahead of him. 

Accordingly Bill was given a double promotion. 
sefore long he was again far ahead of his classmates, 
but because his parents and his teachers feared the 
effects of further acceleration, he kept on with the 
same group throughout elementary school. His grades 
were superior, and his teachers continued to predict 
a brilliant scientific career. 

Shortly after Bill entered high school his father 
died. Finances dwindled, and he was obliged to work 
at odd jobs. In spite of this his high school record 
was good. His interest in science and his extensive 
reading in this field, however, decreased sharply. 

Bill’s mother had hoped to send him to college, 
but by the time he had completed high school her 
poor health made it necessary for her to give up her 
own position, and Bill assumed almost complete re- 
sponsibility for the support of his family. ‘Today he 
is head of a credit department in a large store. He is 
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into satisfying human relations? These are 
important questions nowadays. A few 


guidelines to success are presented here. 


a fairly well-adjusted man, and although he regrets 
that he was not able to continue his education be 
yond high school, he has accepted his responsibilities 
without complaint or recrimination. 

Looking over Bill’s school record, one may find 
this entry made when he was eight years old: “LQ, 
182. Predict a brilliant career in science.” And an 
other entry two years later: “Exceptional ability; 
brightest boy in his class; strong interest in science. 
Should become an outstanding scientist.” 

Jim is another young man whom I met several 
years ago when he was a third-grade pupil eight years 
old. His teachers said he was the most promising boy 
they had known. He was generally superior and gen- 
erally well liked. His parents were consulted in an 
effort to devise a more challenging educational pro 
gram for him, but they were opposed to acceleration 
as well as to other special provisions for gifted chil- 
dren. Jim’s father said that he did not want his son 
to be a freak and added that he hoped Jim would 
turn out all right in spite of his being already a little 
peculiar. 

His mother thought her son read too much and 
said that both she and her husband regretted he was 
not more like his older brother. She was shown his 

‘record, with the teachers’ comments. Jim was like 
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other boys in most ways, they indicated, pointing out 
that gifted children are not eccentric misfits but as a 
group are above the average in physical and social 
development. 
Jim’s parents, however, remained unconvinced, 
and to some extent their desires were realized. Jim 
w more and more like his average classmates. 


) Although he read less and became less interested in 


oolwork, he completed high school. In college his 
des were mediocre, his attitude indifferent, and 
ter a year he withdrew. He is now working in his 
ather’s office. Jim devotes much time to golf and 
more to television. His intellectual activities are few. 
e rarely reads a book, and even in the field of 


"current events he shows only a moderate interest. 


These two boys are typical of some gifted children 
who fail to realize the promise of their youth. Even 
though some people may argue that both boys have 
succeeded well enough, others will believe that the 

session of rare ability carries the responsibility for 
its full development and its use for the benefit of 
society. Surely better outcomes might have been ob- 
tained in both of these cases. 


Education, Modern Style 


Surely, too, education should be regarded as a 
process that seeks to bring about the maximum 
development of every boy and girl according to his 
unique nature and needs. It is, therefore, a joint 
responsibility of the home and the school, and both 
school and home failed Bill and Jim in their child- 
hood. Parents of gifted children need to understand 
their own children as well as the general characteris- 
tics and needs of the gifted. 

One of the conspicuous characteristics of such chil- 
dren is their early mastery of reading and their strong 
interest in books. L. M. Terman reports that about 
half of a large group of gifted children learned to 
tead before they started school. Twenty per cent read 
before the age of five, and about 8 per cent still 
earlier. Many gifted children acquire the ability to 
read fluently without formal instruction, receiving 
help only when they ask for the meaning and pro- 
nunciation of words. 

These children, on entering school, should be 
offered a program that will challenge their reading 
ability. Unless this is provided, they will soon grow 
dissatisfied and unfavorably disposed toward school. 
If they receive only routine instruction in reading 
and are required to read preprimers that use a very 
limited vocabulary, the inevitable results are impa- 
tience and boredom. Many highly intelligent prob- 
lem children have been developed into socially 
acceptable and intellectually flourishing pupils when 
given a chance to read and learn at a level suited to 
their ability. 

Gifted children need guidance not only on enter- 
ing the first grade but all the way through school. 
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Their acquisition of reading skills is usually rapid. 
Before the age of ten they are strongly interested in 
dictionaries, atlases, and encyclopedias. They enjoy 
books about people, science, history, geography, and 
travel. They outgrow children’s literature and turn 
frequently to adult books and magazines. Though 
they may read comic books even more frequently 
than their classmates, this interest wanes at an 
earlier age. 

In the middle and upper elementary school grades 
the gifted child has educational knowledge far be- 
yond the average of his class and often presents a 
problem for his teachers. For example, on visiting 
Nancy’s classroom I observed that every time a ques- 
tion was asked her hand went up. Noting her fre- 
quent bids for attention, her teacher said: “I am not 
going to call on you, Nancy. I know you have the 
right answers.” 

After being ignored in school for some time Nancy 
grew unresponsive and resentful. Later she was re- 
ferred to the Psycho-Educational Clinic at Northwest- 
ern University because of her timidity and lack of 
cooperation in school. Her I.Q. of 164 and her very 
high scores on standardized educational tests demon- 
strated her really outstanding abilities. After consul- 
tation with her parents and teachers, it was agreed 
that she should be placed in a class of somewhat older 
and unusually capable pupils. Her parents worked 
with the school by encouraging her to extend and 
develop her interests. Under these conditions Nancy 
soon became a happy, cooperative pupil. 


The Perils of Neglect 


Educators are awakening to the fact that gifted 
children in our schools have been and are even now 
neglected, especially in the secondary school. There 
are, of course, many reasons for this neglect, among 
them the indifference of too many administrators and 
teachers toward the problem. In some states at least 
half of the ablest students do not go to college, and 
a considerable number of those who do attend drop 
out or fail to receive the kind of education their 
abilities warrant. Recently, however, there has been 
a renewed interest in the gifted, and attempts are 
being made to provide more adequately for them by 
offering them enriched experiences. 

The need for greater stimulation and more ade- 
quate guidance of the gifted throughout college and 
graduate schools is suggested by some recent studies. 
One investigator reports a follow-up of the top 16 per 
cent of a large group of high school graduates from 
one state. Nine years after graduation less than 50 per 
cent of these bright students had received B.A. de- 
grees, and only 8 per cent had earned advanced 
degrees. Among the very brightest of this group (stu- 
dents with I.Q.’s of 125 and above), only 4 per cent 
earned advanced degrees. Educators are convinced 
that effective counseling of these gifted students 
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throughout college would have persuaded more of 
them to continue study in fields for which their 
abilities so admirably qualified them. 

There is a close relationship between the amount 
of education a young person receives and the eco- 
nomic status of his parents. An investigation of the 
careers of 1,023 high school graduates of Milwaukee 
may be cited. Two years after graduation all pupils 
whose I.Q.’s had been 117 or higher were identified. 
Ninety-four per cent of the students whose fathers 
earned $5,000 to $7,500 a year were in college. Sev- 
enty-three per cent of the pupils from homes in which 
incomes were $3,000-$5,000 went on to college, but 
only 44 per cent of the students whose fathers earned 
$2,000—-$3,000 yearly were enrolled. It is clear from 
several such studies that subsidies, scholarships, and 
fellowships are needed by many gifted high school 
and college students. 

At no other time in history has the need for 
capable leaders been more urgent than at present. 
Our national and world plight is due in part to our 
past neglect of gifted children. Parents should take 
this fact into consideration when. they complain 
about the status of political and social leadership 
today. We in the United States need more men and 
women of superior ability as leaders in business, edu- 
cation, journalism, labor, science, and government. 
To become effective leaders, however, gifted children 
will require appropriate educational opportunities, 
and they must also have guidance if they are to enter 
challenging and acceptable occupations. As things are 
now, large numbers of them enter occupations that 
do not require superior intelligence. 
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Take Time by the Forelock th 


Early recognition of the gifted child is essentia], ' 
A long-time program of education should be planned th 
for him, beginning in the home and providing con. 
tinuous counseling after he enters school. Gifted chij. in 
dren as a rule are above the average in personality ol 
traits. Nevertheless at least one out of four or five e 
displays minor personality problems, and perhaps a1 
one out of twenty presents a serious maladjustment, af 


The frequency of such disorders appears to be some. 
what greater among children of the very highest Tr 
intellect—above an I.Q. of 180. 

The maladjustment of gifted children, like that of 
others, arises from lack of fulfillment of their needs, 
Research shows that some gifted children, failing to 
find such satisfactions, turn to undesirable behavior, sh 
Others become emotionally maladjusted, ineffectual, 


or unhappy. Under these conditions they cannot de . 
velop their abilities fully, and the misdirected effort n 
of gifted persons may prove socially disastrous, A ce 
rather common cause of maladjustment is the school’s re 
failure to provide provocative experiences. Another m 
cause is our failure to offer gifted children an oppor- st 
tunity to appreciate the social usefulness of their 
talents and their own responsibility for making the ol 
most of them. in 
The importance of favorable home conditions can ir 
scarcely be exaggerated. There are many children ir 
whose abilities in art, music, or writing, though rare th 
and distinctive, are undeveloped because of unfor- in 
tunate home conditions. Expression and growth are Ww 
blocked in some cases by strong emotion or by inse- dl 
curity traceable to deprivations or lack of encourage- n 
ment. Gifted children, like all others, need security, 
affection, and encouragement at home. b 
Parents need greatly to understand the social and it 


emotional growth of gifted children, since the social | y 
development of the gifted child does not always keep } y 
pace with his rapid mental growth. For example, a 
gifted child of five may display the mental ability of 
an eight- or nine-year-old. Physically he may be some- 
what superior to other five-year-olds but by no means 
as well developed as children two or three years 
older. His social development too may be somewhat 
accelerated but not in proportion to his mental 
growth. This condition accounts in some cases for 
the bright child’s understanding of such words af 
cooperation and responsibility and his inconsistemt 
behavior with regard to the traits these words repre 
sent. Parents should anticipate the gifted child’s need 
for varied experiences that will enable him to tran 
late his knowledge into action. a 
Parents should also have a clear understanding of 
the nature and limitations of intelligence tests, sineé 
too much importance is sometimes attached to 
results. It is unwise to regard a high I.Q. as proof of 
genius. Genius is a product of many factors, some OF 
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them—emotional development, drive, temperament, 
and talent—difficult to measure. But it is equally un- 


ial, wise to disregard the results of tests and to discount 
ned their value in identifying one particular talent. 

on- There are other types of ability besides the abstract 
hil- intelligence measured by certain tests. Parents should 
lity observe each child for evidence of consistently re- 
five markable performance in music, art, construction, 
aps and so on. Children with such talents need encour- 
ent. agement and guidance. 

me- 
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Most educators stress the desirability of offering 






















it of gifted pupils broad and diversified educational op- 
eds, portunities. Some recommend acceleration, but others 
§ to take a skeptical view of this practice. Grade skipping 
vior, should be looked upon as a temporary expedient and 
‘ual, only a partial solution to the problem. A moderate 
. de- amount of acceleration seems justifiable, since it is 
ffort not usually attended by undesirable effects, but ex- 
s. A cessive acceleration will endanger the child’s social 
00l’s relationships. It is a safe rule to insist that extra pro- 
ther motion be recommended only after a thorough case 
|por- study has suggested that it will have no ill effects. 
heir Enrichment too is indispensable in the education 
the of the gifted. Yet in the past three decades surpris- 
ingly few enrichment programs have been developed 
) Can in our schools. At present there is a renewed interest 
dren in the formation of special classes for the gifted, 
rare though the results have not been fully evaluated. It is 
nfor- impossible, therefore, to pass final judgment on the 
1 are wisdom of this type of program, but at best such 
inse- dasses can care for only a small proportion of the 
Tage nation’s gifted children. 
arity, The manner of providing enrichment will perhaps 
become a matter of local responsibility. In large cities 
| and it may be feasible to group gifted children for in- 
ocial struction. In smaller communities the gifted child 
keep may be given an enriched program in the regular 
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classroom, supplemented by individual instruction 
and guidance. Workshops, clubs, and extracurricular 
activities of various kinds may also prove of value. 

Every teacher and every parent can do much to 
foster the development of the gifted. There are many 
avenues through which to proceed, but reading offers 
a unique opportunity. Parents should observe their 
children carefully, and when they note unusual inter- 
est and ability, they should seek to have it satisfied 
and developed through related reading experiences. 

The gifted child should be taught in the primary 
grades the effective use of maps, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, and other reading aids. Nor should other im- 
portant activities be neglected. He should be encour- 
aged to participate in a balanced program of read- 
ing, work, and play. It is especially important that 
parents and teachers encourage him to budget his 
time so that a single activity, such as watching tele- 
vision, will not consume so much of his leisure that 
he has little chance to expand worthier interests. 

When the gifted child advances to the intermedi- 
ate and higher grades, great emphasis should be 
given to more critical reading. He should be guided 
to read widely in the physical and social sciences and 
should now develop special reading skills appropriate 
to his varied activities. His reading should increas- 
ingly help him to solve his personal problems. He 
should be taught the convenience of effective note 
taking, summarizing, and outlining. 

In the junior high school he will need more expe- 
rience in using the varied resources of the library. 
He should learn to adapt his skills to his new de- 
mands for reading. He should become increasingly 
proficient in the critical reading of controversial or 
argumentative literature. Through a balanced pro- 
gram of reading he may be helped to acquire a better 
understanding of himself and of his environment. 

Good teachers everywhere are making an impor- 
tant contribution to the welfare of capable students. 
So too are informed and alert parents. By offering 
abundant and varied opportunities for the gifted, 
teachers will find their instruction improved gener- 
ally and their own satisfactions heightened and en- 
riched. And by cooperating with teachers in this 
endeavor, parents will gain satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that they too are helping their child develop in 
proportion to his potentiality and promise. At the 
same time they will foster the welfare of our society 
by giving substantial help in the development of 
capable and informed leaders. 





Paul Witty, professor of education and director of 
the Psycho-Educational Clinic at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is a nationally known authority in several 
fields of child development—notably the language 
arts and gifted children. He is editor of the newly 
published book, The Gifted Child, which was -re- 
viewed last month in this magazine. 














Bonaro W. Overstreet 


A DISTURBING question was asked by E. B. White in 
his story Quo Vadimus?: “Did it ever occur to you 
that there’s no limit to how complicated things can 
get, on account of one thing always leading to an- 
other?” Certainly this must occur to anyone who tries 
to think his way through any single problem today— 
much less the total problem of human behavior un- 
der tension. He soon finds himself tangled in such 
complexities that it seems impossible to say anything 
without having it sound overly simple and foolish 
until he has so qualified it that it no longer says any- 
thing in particular. 

This is a difficulty I have labored under through- 
out this series. No one of the matters I have tried to 
consider can really be given brief consideration. The 
problems created in our homes, communities, and 
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Performing a 


Social Role 


For a healthy outlook on life there is nothing 
like a steady, searching inlook on 

ourselves. A baffling maze the modern world 
may be, but it is not without pattern. 

And after all, is man a power 


or only a pawn? 


Lots of Peop le 
Are Human 





nation by “problem personalities” are not simple. 
Neither is the problem of inducing change in people, 
nor that of granting them a deep sense of significance 
and emotional security. 

Nothing, in short, is simple in a complex society 
in an age of change, and in some respects the problem 
that is left for us to tackle in this final article is the 
least simple of all. How can we today perform a 
social role through which we will earn a reasonable 
measure of self-respect and at the same time make 
our share of contribution to the common welfare? 

To take a running jump at that question, we can 
go back to a fact to which we have returned time 
and again in this series: that man is a social being 
whose nature can be fulfilled only in association with 
his kind. He cannot go it alone. His drives and ca 
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acities are such, moreover, that his experience of 
being with has to be more than an experience of 
merely being in the presence of. It has to be one of 
active participation, of doing something through 
which his individual powers are exercised and 
through which he wins a nourishing amount of ap- 
proval. Or, to use the phrase to which we are attach- 
ing ever more psychological importance, he has to 
have a sense of belonging. 


Members One of Another 


Everywhere on earth this has always meant in 
practice that the human being, as he grows out of 
infancy and childhood, grows into a social role. 
There must be something that is his to do, so that 
he can mature while learning to do it, doing it well 
and responsibly, and knowing that thus doing it 
will earn him an affirmative response. Such, in es- 
sence, is the social experience of man. 

Simple as this may sound, however, it brings us 
face to face again with the complexity of our own 
culture. In primitive societies the roles that individu- 
als are to take on in their adulthood are clearly de- 
fined. They see them acted out by others before their 
ges through all the years of childhood. The growing 
girl knows what will be expected of her in woman- 
hood, knows at what time and by what process of 
initiation she will enter upon her responsibilities, 
and knows what security within the group will be 
guaranteed her as long as she performs her role. And 
the growing boy has similarly defined expectations. 

Even societies that are far from primitive may be 
relatively simple in the matter of social role if they 
are fairly static. In the Western world during the 
Middle Ages, for example, most children knew pre- 
cisely what the adult role was toward which they 
were growing up and what that role could be ex- 
pected to net them. in the way of belonging. What 
they could expect was, we know, often little enough. 
In terms of the full development of individual hu- 
man nature they paid a high price for the definiteness 
of their expectation, for a clear definition of their 
social role. But that definiteness and definition did 
exist. In our culture today they do not exist. The 
perpetual need of the human being to have a social 
tole to perform takes on, therefore, a new complexity. 


Modern Man on the Modern Stage 

This complexity, as it weighs on the individual, 
might be said to be made up of three C’s: choice, 
change, and citizenship. 

One axiom of our democratic faith is that the 
powers of men are various and that both personal 
happiness and social progress are best served when 
individuals enjoy a wide freedom of choice—choice 
of vocation, of leisure interests, of friends, of beliefs, 
and of causes to serve. Though we have never actu- 
ally been able to assure such freedom of choice to 
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all our people, we hold it to be deeply desirable. The 
right to choose the major direction of one’s own life 
seems to us essential to human independence. The 
alternative appears to be the permanent, childlike 
dependence of the individual upon authority. It is 
obvious, however, that freedom of choice requires 
more initiative, judgment, courage, and evaluation 
than is asked of the individual in a static, status- 
arranged society. 

Social change, when it is rapid and many-sided, 
also puts the individual to the test and complicates 
the problem of finding a social role. Rarely does 
modern man have the experience that is the most 
common of all experiences in primitive and slow- 
changing societies: that of seeing people older than 
himself doing precisely what he will be doing in a 
few years, so that he grows up with an advance image 
of himself participating in adult society. Neither can 
he feel confident that the role he selects will remain 
unaltered. He can be almost certain that it will not. 
It may become altogether obsolete, but even if it 
does not it will change enough so that he will have 
to count on spending the rest of his life keeping 
up with it. He will never be able to rest on skills that 
have been acquired once and for all. 

Citizenship assigns to modern democratic man a 
role outside his vocational role—one that is both 
rewarding and demanding. For he is an agent of 
social maintenance and social change. Just as voca- 
tional roles in more simple societies are clearly de- 
fined, so are other roles. A person is thought to be 
doing all he can to ensure the well-being of his group 
if, in addition to performing his share of the work, 
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he takes his proper part in established ceremonials. 
He is not expected to bring his personal judgment 
to bear on customs, laws, and institutions. In con- 
trast we today are expected to do precisely that, to 
reach our adulthood equipped with a value system 
that we can use and responsibly will use as a rod 
against which to measure the practices of our society. 
And through our words, votes, and memberships 
in voluntary groups we are expected to try to move 
our customs and institutions a little closer to the 
ideal. 


Peace in the Kingdom Within 


As we size up all that is now involved in the 
choosing and performance of a social role, we may 
well be tempted to conclude that “there’s no limit to 
how complicated things can get, on account of one 
thing always leading to another.” 

Our lives indeed might seem wholly yielded up 
to a tired confusion were it not for the redeeming 
fact that while complexity has been on the increase 
so also has our insight into human nature. We are 
beginning to know that though human nature may 
in certain basic respects be always and everywhere 
the same, it is capable of expressing itself in a multi- 
tude of different personality structures. And _ this 
insight, properly understood, has a peculiar power 
to simplify our predicament. 

For one thing, it helps us to see that whenever we 
come a cropper in our democratic world it is usually 
because we have failed to develop personality struc- 
tures that fit in with the ideals of that world. We 
have entrusted democratic practices and ideals to 





people who are, in their emotional make-up, more 
fitted to the dependent, rigidly defined roles foung 
in slow-changing, ritualized societies. Such people 
are afraid of freedom, for themselves and for others, 
They want to draw their security from a fixed, a 
pointed role that will locate them in a dependable 
relationship to people above and below them. They 
want absolutes to live by—absolutes that need never 
be qualified in behalf of life’s complexities. In pur. 
suit of such absolutes they are willing to persecute 
and silence all who, by disagreement, remind them 
that the simplicity they are creating for themselves 
is artificial and vulnerable. 

For another thing, insight into differences of per. 
sonality helps us to define the job we have to do—and 
it is, perhaps, the most man-sized job that has ever 
rested upon man. We have to build individuals capa. 
ble of exercising free choice and of combining it 
with good judgment, capable of living with change 
without going into a panic, and capable of assuming 
a citizen role as an equal among equals. 

This means that we have to estimate every situa- 
tion in which we influence one another—and particu. 
larly in which we influence the young—in terms of 
whether or not it contributes to the building of per- 
sonalities that can feel competently at home in a 
complex world. On the basis of all we now know 
about ourselves we can say with considerable def- 
initeness that such personality structures will have 
to be marked by the four cardinal virtues of emo 
tional health: realism, independence, resiliency, and 
good will. It is in behalf of these virtues that all 
the articles of this series have been written. 





If Polio Comes to Your Community... 


LET THE children play with their friends in the neighborhood, but keep them away 
from strangers. Scientists say that once polio has appeared in a community, most of 
the children have already come in contact with it and begun to develop resistance to 
that particular virus. If your child has been exposed to polio at his camp, do not re- 
move him. The daily routine and ‘health supervision of a well-organized camp will 


actually protect him. 


Wash hands before eating and after using the toilet. Remember too that the polio 
virus may be spread from one person to another by the use of soiled towels or tableware. 

Postpone throat and mouth operations, particularly the removal of tonsils. During 
the polio months such operations may increase susceptibility to the disease. 


Do not travel with children to places where there is polio. 


Avoid cold, dampness, or too much exertion. Chill and fatigue lower the body’s resist- 
ance to the polio virus and add to the danger of crippling. 


Watch for such symptoms as headache, fever, sore throat, upset stomach, sore muscles, 
stiff neck or back, unusual tiredness or nervousness, and trouble in breathing or 


swallowing. 


Put a sick person to bed at once, away from the others, and call the doctor. Never 
allow a polio patient to go without the care he needs. Your local chapter of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, an organization supported by contributions 
to the March of Dimes, will supply whatever aid you cannot afford. 


—NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
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We who would give good gifts to our children—what shall we give? Let us 
choose with care, for they have no privilege of exchange. Indeed they are 
compelled to use what we bestow, to build the qualities we prize into 

the design of their own living and giving. Dare we fail in forethought? 


PAMELA WELCOMED me across the threshold with her 
sweet young smile. “It’s good to see you,’’ she said 
warmly. “Betsy has been desperately sick. David, 
make her at home.” 

As David took my coat Pamela started up the 
stairs. “I'll be down shortly,” she said. “Forgive me 
while I run up to my moppet. It’s quite terrifying 
to be three with a fever.” 

“Call on me if there’s one thing I can do,” I said 
earnestly. “Thanks so much,” answered Pamela. 
“We'll get her well. You bet your life we will!” 


A Gallant Lady 


“She’s a wonderful girl,” I said to David, “and how 
well she has adjusted to life in America.” 

“Pam’s like that,” said David proudly. “She makes 
it her business to look for the positive elements in 
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any situation—and what that girl can accomplish 
when she starts putting those elements together!” 

“That’s why she has such a gay gallantry,” 1 agreed. 
“She doesn’t allow the negative things to clutter her 
up or throw her off her course.” 

I looked at my special person, David. Even in 
this hour of suspense his young wife had somehow 
been able to project her hopeful heart into his. I 
looked around at the modest comfortable living 
room, warm with color and gay daffodils. 

“Well, the war did something for you, fella,” I 
said. “It took you to England, where you found her.” 

David stood up straight and tall. “And I'll never 
let her go,” he smiled. As he reminisced he relaxed 
from the strain of the last few days. “Of course, I 
liked her the moment I saw her,” he explained, 
“but as for being serious—no, not for me. I wasn’t 
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ready for marriage. I just liked the color of her 
sweater and the color of her eyes—and, so help me, 
I never thought beyond that. Then came that awful 
blitz. We ran to the shelter. It was one of the worst 
of the war. Every moment we expected a direct hit. 
I looked around for Pam. She had left me! Then I 
saw her. She had found an old lady who was trem- 
bling with fear. The din was terrific. Any moment 
might spell the end. Pam never left the old lady. 
With her young head held high she comforted and 
sustained her until the last ‘All clear’ died away. 

“As I sat across the subway I said to myself, ‘In a 
crisis you don’t look at the color of a girl’s sweater. 
You don’t look at the color of her eyes. You look 
at the color of her courage.’ ”’ 

“And you had not met just that kind of girl be- 
fore,” I observed. 

“Right,” said David. “Suddenly I knew that this 
was the kind of girl a fellow wants to marry, for all 
time. Marriage requires courage.” He knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe. “I put in some bad moments 
wondering whether she’d have me,” he smiled, “and 
when the I-love-you’s came along I put in an extra 
one. I said, ‘And, by golly, J sure love the color of 
your courage!” 

“What answer did you get to that?” I asked. 

David chuckled. “She looked me right in the eyes,” 
he said. “Then she clicked her small heels and sa- 
luted. ‘Captain,’ she said, ‘I think I’ll muster up a 
little more courage and marry you.’ ” 

David relit a strangely uncooperative pipe. 

“It took courage, too,” he said seriously. “For 
two years I had a hard time keeping a job. My back 
kept kicking up. But never once did Pam complain. 
She made a game of those bad budget moments, and 
never once did she lose her courage. After Betsy's 
birth Pam took a beating for six months, but she 
just concentrated on loving that baby.” 

He looked proudly toward the stairs. “She’ll be 
down in a minute,” he said. “She’s dog tired, bless 
her. Not much sleep the past two nights, and we've 
held hands very tightly as we’ve stood anxiously over 
that little bed. But golly, her courage! Why, it almost 
seems to spill out of her and into our little towhead. 
It’s such a vibrant thing in her.” 

Pam came down with a look of infinite relief in 
her tired brown eyes. David jumped up expectantly. 
“How is she, Pam?” he asked. 

“The fever’s gone and I’ve talked with the doctor. 
She'll be all right now, dear. The crisis has passed,” 
and she reassuringly gave his arm a squeeze. David 
gulped. The sheer relief of it all for a moment seemed 
to spell his undoing. 

Pam quickly took note and walked toward the 
candy box. “You heel!” she exclaimed. “You've 
polished off all the peanut crunch!” 

And at that moment David was laughing—instead 
of crying. 
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As I looked at the gallant little lady I felt a 
strange urge to rise and bow—very humbly. 

What is this vibrant, gentle thing we call courage, 
I wondered. Could one define it as self-discipline, 
nurtured by faith, fed by fearlessness, and inspired by 
hope? 


Souls in the Making 


Many of us parents are wondering about our 
Pamelas. You, Mother, know how tall your fifteen. 
year-old is, how much she weighs, how bright she is 
in school, and just which colors become her. But 
never let her think that the outward things will be 
all-sufficient. Help her to discover the attitudes and 
behavior that will enhance the color of her courage, 
her sensitivity to life, her personal integrity. These 
are the colors she will need in the days ahead. 

I suspect that your Pamela, like all the other 
frantic fifteens, is battling the confusions and con- 
flicts of young adulthood. For these are the romantic 
years. These are the “shopping around” years—and 
she’s shopping for human values too. These are the 
years when she must cope with that relentless voice 
that never lets up. “You must belong. You must be 
popular.” 

In the wee, small hours this persistent voice whis- 
pers, ““Tomorrow is Monday. All the other girls will 
talk about their dates. Nobody asked me. What shall 
I talk about? The competition is so keen.” She will 
run to the mirror. “What is it? Is my nose too big? 
Yes, this is it. The pimples on my face. ... Or 
maybe I’m too tall. Or I don’t look right. More 
clothes, that’s the answer. More make-up. Maybe a 
‘line.’ Perhaps I should kiss more fellows good night? 
Mary wears colored laces in her shoes. Should I? 
What, oh, what makes a girl belong?” 

Sometimes unwittingly we crystallize her worst 
fears. “My, what a lot of boys call on the girl next 
door!’’ we remark a little wistfully. Then, turning to 
Father, “Do you think we could afford another per- 
manent for Pamela?” 

These are the plastic years when the soul is so 
susceptible. What better time to interpret the real 
values behind belonging? 

First, let’s suggest changing a word around. Could 
we not encourage our young yearner for popularity 
to set a new goal and say “I want to be beloved”? 

How wonderful if every home could include a lab- 
oratory where souls could be crystallized! It might 
turn out to be that cozy corner in the upstairs sitting 
room, or it might well be around the kitchen sink as 
mother and daughter do the dishes. Such places, such 
times give us moments when we can effectively ex- 
plore life with our children. 

If thus day by day we have access to their thinking, 
they will discover that we, in dramatic fashion, 
deplore tendencies to escape reality and to refuse to 
grow up; to ignore responsibility and to “let George 
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do it”; to stamp feet in petulant anger when things 
go wrong; to make others live with less dignity in 
order to achieve what we want for ourselves; to be a 
hit-and-run driver and display intolerance of our 
fellow men; to fall short when life asks the sum total 
of all our inner resources. 

These are ugly, vulgar colors in the pattern of 
personality. Most surely they will destroy the design 
for living. But you and I are challenged not to be 
color-blind ourselves. It is up to us to see the shades 
that tinge the minds and dispositions of our Pamelas 
and our Davids. Let us, then, be equally dramatic 
in registering our approval and appreciation as we 
recognize the bright dawning of the colors of inner 
richness. 

During the formative years parents should often 
watch unwatched—always in readiness to clap their 
hands loudly when the performance is good and 
positive and compelling. Never by-pass the oppor- 
tunity to put the seal of approval on the lovely color 
of courage whenever it asserts itself. Thus will your 
Pamela grow in stature. 

When she suddenly foregoes the doings of the gang 
and brings that desperately lonely girl home to din- 
ner, you will recognize the first soft colors of human 
sympathy. When she, successful in her school life, 
climbing the hill with vigor and assurance, looks over 
her shoulder and beckons the other fellow to come on 
up, you will thrill to the gentle restraint in .colors 
that bespeak a sense of oneness with humankind. 
When your Pamela, though eager for dates and sur- 
rounded by the hazards that confront the adolescent 
today, sometimes turns down a date for an ideal— 
when she first stands up and faces a moral issue 
squarely—you will glimpse the timeless color of per- 
sonal integrity. As she gradually learns to accept dis- 
appointment and to “take it on the chin,” you will 
see, more and more, the color of her courage. 

And you will nurture these things and so send 
her fearlessly into the future. For marriage will re- 
quire that she pay allegiance to something beyond 
herself. Her courage will be challenged. She dare not 
be a softie. It will take courage to face a possible 
temporary poverty between jobs. It will take courage 
to be humble about those first quarrels. It will take 
courage to admit faults when two now live as one. It 
will take courage and infinite wisdom to cope with 
the terrifying sickness of that first baby. It will take 
courage to about-face should adversity or war or 
sickness invade their lives. 

As you explore life with your Pamela, beware of 
moralizing. Avoid “We want you to do this.” Surely 
it would be wiser and more effective to present 
these truths as responses to the forces that surge 
within her, the “I want to belong.” Show her there 
is something in all this for her. 

Remind her that in these truths are charted the 
failures and successes of mankind, that they are not 
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some notion that parents have lately thought up. 
Use life as an example whenever you can. Share 
with her the knowledge that it is an exhilarating 
moment when one achieves such a sense of inner 
security that it is possible to say “I can lick these 
things. Less and less often are they licking me.” 

And as she adds each new color to the design of 
her life, remind her of the satisfactions that have 
come with each splash on the canvas. Congratulate 
her when she is wise. Rejoice with her when you see 
her going through life with a plan in her hand. With 
such colors, all living can well be made lustrovs. 


The Gift Without Price 


Thus, Mother and Father, may you be able to 
realize much that your heart has hoped for in your 
Pamela. Best of all, there will be a third dimension in 
your achievement, for you will be sending forth a 
vibrant young citizen and a wise wife and mother. 

A democratic society depends for its very existence 
on its spiritual strength. If we can but guide our 
Pamelas and our Davids toward the building of a 
better and more sensitive world, we shall be true to 
the heritage we have in America—a country whose 
way of life seeks to save the spirit first. 





Dorothy Waldo Phillips and her lovable puppet, 
Sammy, travel up and down America chatting with 
school children about such matters as health habits, 
good manners, and personal problems. Mrs. Phillips 
is also director of junior club activities at Skytop 
Club, Skytop, Pennsylvania, and nationally known as 
a counselor of adolescents and their parents. 
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© My boy graduates from high school in June. We 
had planned for him to go to college. Now he is very 
undecided and wonders whether there will be any 
use in going to college, since he will soon be called 
in the draft. He has a high standing in his class. I 
read that some boys will be sent to college by the 
Army. Is this true?—Mrs. W. H. F. 


Almost anything one writes about the draft and 
deferment can be wrong by tomorrow morning. 
Your son’s high school or the nearest college or re- 
cruiting office should have up-to-date information. 

Renewal of the Selective Service Act is now before 
Congress. The bills as passed by the House and Sen- 
ate differ in certain respects but mostly as the draft 
applies to students in college. The Senate bill re- 
quires local draft boards to defer college students. 
The House bill says local boards may defer boys in 
college. Note that the word is “defer.’’ No able-bodied 
boy will be excused from serving his country. 

While Congress tries to agree, the administration 
has acted under the present draft law. It has asked 
all college men to take national aptitude tests, to be 
given at various points throughout the country on 
May 26, June 16, or June go. Draft boards have been 
informed that college students are to be deferred if 
they rank in the upper part of their class or receive 
a high score on the aptitude test. To continue in 
college a freshman must be in the upper half of his 
class, a sophomore in the upper third, and a senior 
in the upper fourth. 

Some people have the idea that a boy needs only 
to get an average grade of 70 to become automat- 
ically a member of the privileged deferred group— 
all because his father can afford to send him to 
college. This is not true. The misconception comes 
from a report that boys who score 70 or higher on 
the national aptitude test would be deferred. This is 
quite a different matter. Moreover, that 70 figure, 
as well as the class standing figure, can be changed. 
If the services urgently need recruits, the 7o might 
be raised to 80 or go. 

Now what does this mean for your boy? My under- 
standing is that the government wants all boys plan- 
ning to enter college to do so. Then before a student 
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becomes draft eligible he will have taken the aptitude 
test, will have gained a class standing, and will be 
considered for deferment on the basis of these two, 
as just described (or amended according to the 
decision of Congress). 

Too many people, including youth eager to bear 
arms, look at this problem from a selfish point of 
view. Actually this is an issue of national welfare. 
Our nation needs experts as well as arms. Unless 
we have adequate numbers of engineers, chemists, 
doctors, and so on, our national strength will wither, 
It is the duty of young men qualified for these pro- 
fessions to get as much education as they can as fast 
as they can. It isn’t very bright to be a private when 
one should be preparing to be an engineer. Even 
the young engineer will have his turn at basic train- 
ing, but that turn should not come now. 

There remains one unfair element. What happens 
to the boy with high grades who cannot afford to 
go to college? Thus far the government has made 
no provision, or very little, for him. Hence it not 
only denies the nation the full value of his ability 
and intelligence but penalizes him for being poor. 
Nevertheless I assume the government will apply its 
policy of educational benefits to Korean war veterans 
and other draftees, so this lad may get a chance later. 


© J have taken over the chairmanship of a committee 
on adult education. Will you please tell me where 
I can find information about this field. I need to 
know a good deal more on the subject.—Mrs. A. W. A. 


You have certainly taken on a man-sized job. 
Adult education is about as broad as the interests 
of adults themselves. Detroit, which has long had an 
adult education program, used to issue this invita- 
tion: “We are prepared to teach anybody anything.” 
All the board of education asked was a minimum 
enrollment of five. One day the adult education 
director received a telephone call. “Can we have 
someone teach us plectrum?” asked a local citizen. 
“If there are five people who want it,” replied the 
director without hesitation, “we will give a course 
in it. Come in and see me.” Hanging up the phone, 
he immediately went to a dictionary to find out what 
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he had promised. A plectrum turned out to be the 
pick used*in playing a lyre and other stringed instru- 
ments. And the school system gave the course! 

First job for you and your committee will be to find 
out what adult education opportunities your commu- 
nity now offers. If you live in a large city you will 
find many given by local colleges, the school system, 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., business schools and 
other specialized schools, labor unions, and so on. 

Smaller communities also enjoy the advantages 
of adult education. Next week I have a conference 
with the director of the South Orange—-Maplewood 
Adult School in New Jersey because he has sug- 
gested that I conduct a ten-week course on the motion 
picture. I have before me the extraordinary cata- 
logues of this Adult School, now entering its fifteenth 
year. Its courses range from “Basic Sewing” to “Great 
Men and Great Books,” from “Reducing and Pos- 
ture” to “Golf I and II.” 

Here you can, for a small fee, learn languages 
or music, take business or vocational subjects, or 
carry on crafts like jewelry making, leather work, 
and slip-cover making. Altogether the adults of this 
suburban area last year had a choice of fifty-nine 
widely varied courses offered in the evening. For 
more information on this unique community project, 
write to Theodore P. Gnagy, director, Columbia 
High School, Maplewood, New Jersey. 

You are almost certain to find that a university 
or college is willing to supply adult education serv- 
ices. In my own community Brooklyn College offers 
a wide variety of courses. Nor do we need to travel 
to the college for them. Instructors go out to the 
different neighborhoods. 

For more help and literature I suggest that you 
write to the Department of Adult Education, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. This department 
has just been merged with another group into the 
National Association of Adult Education, which held 
its first meeting in Columbus, Ohio, in mid-May. 
If someone from your P.T.A., school, or school sys- 
tem attended this meeting, he undoubtedly brought 


>? 
back a whole hatfull of ideas on adult education. 
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® Another teacher and I are considering going to 
Europe this year. My friend is somewhat nervous 
about what may happen in the next few months. Do 
you think this is a good year to go? Is a trip likely 
to be less expensive next year?—M. McD. 


Putting myself in your shoes, I’d say go if you 
can. Who knows what might happen by next year? 
One of you might break a leg or get married. The 
chances of hostilities seem slight at the moment, and 
the government is encouraging travel abroad. Costs 
are not likely to decrease. Europe too feels the force 
of inflation. At the moment, however, U.S. dollars 
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go far, especially in Austria, Denmark, Norway, rural 
France, and England. 

Once you reach a decision your next problem will 
be to secure reservations. Space on both ships and 
planes is already limited. Probably your best hope 
now will be to join a tour group that still has space. 

How much to budget depends on how you wish to 
travel and how widely you expect to roam. The 
minimum will be somewhere near $600. This assumes 
travel on a student ship with Cormitory-type space. 
You would see Europe from the seat of a bicycle 
or settle for a limited amount of travel. American 
Youth Hostels offers some tours of this kind. 

Tours probably more to your liking range from 
around $goo to more than $2,000. These vary from 
general tours to those of a specialized nature. For 
example, there are tours with competent leaders 
for people interested in music, social studies, English, 
art, or the drama. 

Is college credit of any importance to you or your 
friend? If so, you should look into the field courses 
offered for credit by such institutions as Syracuse 
University, Boston University, the University of 
North Carolina, and San Francisco State College. 
(Earlier this year I mentioned that a teacher who 
can establish the fact that he needs credits to main- 
tain his status in a school system can deduct the costs 
of obtaining those credits in his federal income tax 
declaration.) 

Many institutions both in Europe and elsewhere 
give special summer courses in English for educators 
from the United States. Some offer refresher courses 
for teachers of languages, and one of the best of these 
is not in Europe but in Latin America. The Univer- 
sity of San Marcos in Lima, Peru, which this year 
celebrates its four hundredth anniversary, operates 
a summer program highly praised by American 
teachers. You can spend either three or six weeks at 
Lima, working this into an around—Latin America 
flight for which there are new air coach fares. 

If you are interested I can send you information 
on special tour opportunities and also summer 
schools abroad. This invitation applies to all readers. 
Just send me a post card in care of the National 
Parent-Teacher. 

As I write this column coach-rate fares to Europe 
seem some distance off. Our government agency 
supervising air traffic, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
favors such action, but adoption requires inter- 
national agreement. Meanwhile CAB has set its face 
against special educational charter flights like those 
previously granted to Youth Argosy. 

If this is to be your first trip abroad I would 
recommend joining a tour, particularly one that 
is not limited to mere sightseeing. Your summer 
will be more satisfying if there is someone to help 
you understand what you are going so far to see. 

—WILLiAM D. BOUTWELL 
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Frank Smother 


rhis article is based on one of t &° addresse 
given at the 1951 convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Mr. Smothers is a foreign correspondent 
whose work has taken him into almost every 
corner of Asia, not to mention a good many 
other corners of the world. So timely 
and urgent is his subject that we are 
publishing the address in digest form now, 
nstead of printing the full text in a later issue. 


WE AMERICANS are preoccupied today as never before 
with questions of policy on Asia. And it is well that 
we are, for vast and challenging developments are 
crowding each other on that continent. But pre- 
occupation is not enough. There is a dangerous 
temptation—indeed an almost inevitable tendency 
in view of the immediate perils and immediate deci- 
sions that confront us—to think about Asia from a 
short-range view alone. There is danger also that, 
despite our preoccupation, we shall consider Asia 
‘self all too little. 

We cannot afford the luxury of either of these 
approaches. Asia’s problems are long-range. If we may 
judge by the events of the last generation and if the 
tidal waves of revolution on that continent do not 
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evaporate politely at a magician’s wand, Asia will 
continue to live and develop in crisis long after the 
present hostilities in Korea (for example) are at an 
end. True, what we do now, wisely or unwisely, 
about the immediately pressing parts of Asia’s prob- 
lems may affect the larger drama for a long time. 
But unless we remember the larger drama and an- 
swer current challenges with means that make sense 
from the longer viewpoint, we shall hardly affect 
for the good either Asia’s future or our own. 

Most assuredly, moreover, we shall fail in con- 
structive influence if we allow considerations of in- 
ternal American political rivalry to dominate as 
the basis for our Asiatic policies. Asia’s realities are 
greatly unlike many of our own. We shall not deal 
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with them successfully unless we act on that simple 
but too often forgotten fact. 





What Are Asia’s Aspirations? 


In the broadest and most basic sense our objec- 
tives in fashioning American policy on Asia should 
be these: (1) to contribute as far as we can to Sta- 
bility and peace in Asia—founded on social and 
political advance for the people, by which Asia can 
contribute to the stability, peace, and advancement 
of the world; (2) to encourage the rising independ- 
ence of Asiatic peoples, coupled with active, volun- 
tary interdependence—among themselves and with 
other great regions of the world; and (g) to increase 
the now sadly depleted stock of American-Asiatic 
friendship and cooperation. 

This set of goals leaves no room for ideas of Amer- 
ican domination or of Russian domination, neither 
of which Asia would accept. It does have room for 
effective programs of competition with Russia for 
influence in Asia, but we shall hardly achieve the 
degree of success we need in competing unless we 
work toward sound relations with Asia for their own 
sake. If the cold war spurs us to use our best wisdom 
in coping with the realities of the Orient, so much 
to the good. But one sure way to sacrifice what in- 
fluence we might have would be to confirm the sus- 
picions of many Asiatics that we are interested in 
them mainly because they will be useful instruments 
in the cold war. 

We need to discover, therefore, what are Asia’s 
wants, what are her peoples’ needs and deepest as- 
pirations, what are the chief currents and crosscur- 
rents of their revolutionary life. 

Let us recognize first of all that Asia as a whole 
is in revolution—not merely China or Indo-China 
but Asia. It is through no meaningless whim of his- 
tory that the several revolutions are taking place at 
about the same time. It is no accident that India 
has just emerged from British rule and Indonesia 
from Dutch, that guerrilla wars are on in the Philip- 
pines and Malaya while China’s revolutionary gov- 
ernment consolidates its power and the war proceeds 
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in Indo-China. These developments, though they 
differ greatly in many ways, all rise from a common 
source. All are parts of a continental revolution that 
is one of the most portentous facts of our history. 

The Asiatic revolution, as I see it, springs from 
three basic causes. First, it embraces the revolt of 
peoples against a poverty that can be but dimly im- 
agined by most of us of the West. Second, it in- 
cludes their determination to obtain more human 
dignity. Third, it grows out of their new, deep con- 
sciousness of nationalism and their demands for na- 
tional independence. 

Not only are these three great bases of revolution— 
the economic, the social, and the national—essen- 
tially the same, but the human conditions upon 
which they act and interact are closely similar. In 
all the Asiatic countries the overwhelming majority 
of the people are peasants, crowded to an extent 
that seems fantastic to us on land too meager to 
provide the wherewithal of life when tilled with the 
ancient tools and methods at the peasants’ disposal. 
The small minority of city workers live in the same 
kind of poverty. Such is the economic base of the 
revolution. 

Throughout Asia, moreover, a great many peas- 
ants have this in common: They regard as their 
foe the landlord and the village moneylender. This 
governs much of their approach to revolutionary 
conflict and provides much of the emotional fire. 

Finally, the peoples of all these countries—whether 
peasants, city workers, bankers, or politicians—have 
been living under one form or another of foreign 
rule or control. They have decided that white im- 
perialism is at an end, and they are in the process 
of ending it. Even among those peoples who have 
emerged from actual colonial control the memories 
of past exploitation cause them to suspect the mo- 
tives of the Great Powers in dealing with them. For 
example, the peoples of Asia do not wish to permit 
Europe or America to substitute economic controls, 
much less military ones, for political controls. 


China in Search of Change 


Yet conditions have not everywhere been the same 
in these crosscurrents of revolt, and the various na- 
tional revolutions have proceeded in different forms 
and under different kinds of leadership. In China, 
Communist leadership has been able to attain con- 
trol of the revolutionary stream and come into 
power. In India a great democrat heads the govern- 
ment. In other lands the leadership is less tested or 
still hangs in the balance. Indeed in none of these 
countries, China and India included, can the pat- 
tern of government, formulas of ideology, or formal 
or informal alliances with foreign powers be con- 
sidered set. Through influence, not domination, we 
Americans can play a role in helping to mold future 
revolutionary patterns—if we accept the revolution 
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itself, back its valid aspirations, and conduct ourselves 
wisely in doing so. 

We need to pay particular attention to China, 
not only because she is the most populous and po- 
tentially influential of all Asiatic nations but be- 
cause the lessons of her recent past—which has un- 
folded in a way deeply contrary to our hopes—can 
be most instructive as we seek sound policies on the 
rest of Asia. 

Let us be clear about one thing: The Chinese 
revolution was not created by Communists. It be- 
came the basic fact of China long before they at- 
tained significant power. As a matter of fact China 
may be said to have been in various stages of revolu- 
tion off and on for a century. Fundamental in the 
long-range revolutionary drive has been a food and 
population problem of great intensity. The popula- 
tion has probably doubled in the last two centuries, 
without anything approaching a proportionate rise 
in food production. The peasant, a paragon of pa- 
tient industry, a lover of the land and wise in its 
ways as far as the technical knowledge available to 
him permits, has fought desperately for survival. 

The average Chinese farm family must try to 
wrest its living from three or four acres (more in 
the North, less in the very fertile areas of the South) 
without modern tools. The peasant’s governments 
have not taught him modern farming methods, have 
not built a transportation system to carry his produce 
to advantageous markets, have not controlled the 
rivers to avoid drought and flood, have marched 
their armies over his land and conscripted his sons 
by force, have placed a crushing weight of taxation 
upon him. For these reasons alone he has hated his 
governments and all but despaired of his lot. In- 
evitably his ear has been open to the appeals of revo- 
lutionary leaders. 

There have been other telling reasons for his urge 
to revolt. The average peasant has rented some or 
all of his land or else feared that he would have to 
rent land to keep his family alive. The local land- 
lords have charged very heavy rentals and, in addi- 
tion, often happened to be the local moneylenders. 
The peasant’s operations are such that he has to 
borrow money regularly. Interest rates have run as 
high as 40 per cent, 80 per cent, or higher. 

Further, the landlords have been the backbone 
of the official, governing class in the villages. The 
results have been just what could have been ex- 
pected. To the specifically economic causes of revo- 
lution was added a deep sense of: social injustice, 
which fixed primarily on the landlord as its enemy— 
however unjustly in individual cases. Other deep- 
lying social resentments existed too—that of women 
at the domination of men, of youth at the domina- 
tion of age. The hierarchies of the modern social 
structure rested on no bases of popular loyalty, and 
they made revolution inviting. 
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Still another domination drew the revolutionary 
fire of the Chinese—that of the foreigner with his 
gunboats on Chinese rivers, his treaty ports strad. 
dling the key cities of trade, his “unequal treaties” 
won by force and threat of force. Of old, the Chinese 
had great pride in their culture, but little sense of 
nationhood. They gained that sense under the im. 
pact of the blows and pressures of other nations, 
first of the West and Russia and then of Japan. 
Their governments, however—even when smarting 
under foreign arrogance, pressure, and control— 
tended to be subservient to the foreigners. Patriotic 
nationalism, as the third great force in the Chinese 
revolutionary drive, accordingly directed _ itself 
against the foreigner and the domestic governments, 


Jockeying for Power 


Such, in briefest thumb-nail summary, were some 
of the factors that created the Chinese revolution. 
It gathered pace from the turn of the century. In 
1911 it spelled the end of the Dragon Throne period. 
The disillusioning era of the war lords followed. Since 
then two great movements have sought to take con- 
trol of the revolution, guide it, come to power, and 
maintain power through it. 

First the Kuomintang made its attempt. It was 
the light that failed in China. It marshaled the peas- 
ants behind it and achieved power on the basis of 
revolutionary slogans and of announced programs 
designed to satisfy all three fundamentals of the 
revolution—economic, social, national. For a time 
it sought to make headway toward those goals. But 
only for a time. Primary power came to be wielded 
by precisely the social forces (including the land- 
lords in rural China) that were determined in oppo- 
sition to all but the nationalist platforms of revolu- 
tion. At the same time corruption rose, before and 
during the war with Japan. 

Likewise at the same time, another party, the Com- 
munist, gathered armed strength and through its 
own leadership proceeded to guide and control the 
revolution—with much the same economic objectives 
as those announced in word but abandoned in action 
by the Kuomintang. Repeatedly the Kuomintang in- 
dicated that it soon would embark on reforms with 
which it might regain some of its former popularity. 
The reforms did not come. Despite large American 
aid, it crumbled before the disciplined and purpose- 
ful forces of the Communists. 

The Chinese Communists are unwelcome to us. 
They are fighting us in Korea. They are attempting 
to paint us as the root of evil to the Chinese. 
Internally they depend on_ police-state methods 
(though our information necessarily is most sketchy), 
like all totalitarian regimes. Their machinery for 
control over thought violates man’s free nature. 
Yet the record seems to show that they do control 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Sign of Summer.—Again this spring the Journal of the 
American Medical Association urges doctors to cooperate 
with P.T.A.’s in the annual Summer Round-Up of the 
Children. Ever since its beginning back in 1925 this par- 
ent-teacher program for checking the physical fitness of 
children about to enter kindergarten or first grade has 
had the support of the A.M.A. In fact, present standards 
were developed with the assistance of the director of the 
A.M.A.’s Bureau of Health Education. 


Eye Openers.—Recent tests at Johns Hopkins Hospital in- 
dicate that penicillin ointment not only serves the pur- 
pose of the silver nitrate solution now put in the eyes 
of newborn babies to prevent infection but it actually is 
less irritating. What’s more, the ointment is easier to use 
and costs about the same. 


Course for Custodians.——Among the firm believers in edu- 
cation must be numbered many a school custodian. Since 
1926 Colorado State College of Education has been en- 
rolling them, sometimes as many as one hundred at a 
time, for a week’s instruction in how to do a better job 
of keeping the school building ventilated, regulating the 
heat, and attending to the electricity, plumbing, safety, 
and repair work that are all part of school housekeeping. 
This year the college is sending an instructor into the 
field, where he not only holds classes but gives individual 
assistance where it-is needed. 


Inflation Hits the Textbooks.—Yet another graphic ex- 
ample of how inflation has hit this country in the past 
ten years is offered by Lloyd W. King of the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute. Mr. King points out that 
school budgets for textbooks in 1951-52 must be go per 
cent higher than they were in 1940 if educators want to 
obtain the same amount of text material. 


Of Sound Mind.—Are you on good terms with yourself? 
Do you feel comfortable about other people? Can you 
meet the demands of everyday living with confidence? If 
you can answer yes to all three questions, you have good 
mental health. That’s the verdict of the National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health. 


Where in the World Is Everybody?—Well, in the first 
place one billion two hundred fifty million of us are in 
Asia. That is twice as many people as live in Europe and 
four times as many as live in North, Central, and South 
America combined. In all, the United Nations population 
commission puts the world total at about two billion four 
hundred million. 


Hold That Line!—Alarmed by the large number of young 
people, especially boys, who are dropping out of high 
school without waiting for a diploma, the National Child 
Labor Committee urgently recommends a year-round “Stay 
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in School” drive to convince the boys of their folly. Past 
experience proves that “Back to School” pleas, tried in 
the last war, come too late to be effective. 


A Sight Easier To See.—According to those who wear 
them, there’s quite a knack to getting around in bifocal 
glasses at first. Dr. David E. Rolf of Cleveland thinks he 
has eased that problem by an ingenious method of ro- 
tating the lenses so that the portion that compensates 
for near vision can be moved to the top at will. This 
swivel arrangement, he reasons, will be especially helpful 
to people engaged in occupations in which knowing 
where they step may prevent a fatal accident. 


What Is a Liberal Education?—Four universities—Chicago, 
Columbia, Wisconsin, and Yale—about to try a coopera- 
tive experiment with the financial blessing of the Ford 
Foundation have agreed on this working definition: “The 
ruling end of a general, liberal education should be the 
development in young men and women of the capacity 
to make informed and appropriate judgments in the 
principal spheres of life. A liberal education should pro- 
vide the knowledge and develop the competences which 
will lead to the exercise of wisdom in adult life.” 


Honorary Degree for Mrs. Hayes.—At commencement ex- 
ercises of the University of Idaho on June 4, Mrs. John E. 
Hayes, president of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, will be awarded the honorary degree of doctor 
of literature. Mrs. Hayes is a graduate of Southern Idaho 
College of Education, where she later became a member 
of the faculty. She is an honorary alumna of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho and an honorary state member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. A gifted writer, she is the author of many 
published works, among them Lure of the Trail. 


Even in England.—For six months Chapman Pincher, a 
London newspaperman, kept track of some five hundred 
men and women who rode his commuter train each morn- 
ing, a one-hour ride. He came up with these impressive 
statistics: Two women who are friends will talk through 
7o per cent of the trip, enduring at the most four minutes 
of sustained silence. On the other hand two men, in four 
cases out of five, will stop talking ten minutes after board- 
ing the train. Least talkative of all, Mr. Pincher found, 
are married couples. They usually say no more to one 
another than is absolutely necessary, and one couple in 
three never speak at all. 


A Notice to Our Subscribers 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 9-51, 

this means that your subscription will expire with the 
September National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that 
you renew it now to avoid delay in receiving the October 
issue. Send $1.25 to the National Parent-Teacher, 

600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Emotioual Maturity for the 


The ideal of maturity, which has been called the 
“master concept” of our time, is important not 
merely to man’s happiness but to his very survival. 
That is why the “Growing Toward Maturity” 

study courses, completed in the April 

issue, explored the different avenues through which 
the child is guided into adulthood. Here a noted 
psychiatrist, a P.T.A. member for fourteen years 

and a local unit president, summarizes the 

principles on which maturity depends. 


\PPLYING THE word maturity to a child would appear 
at first to be an impossibility, because we usually 
think that maturity denotes a state of perfection or 
completion that can be attained by adults only. 
There is, however, another sense in which the word 
is used. Webster’s dictionary defines mature as being 
“fitted by growth and development for any function, 
action, or state appropriate to its kind.’’ Maturity 
thus may be thought of as progressive achievement, 
and at any stage the measure of maturity will be the 
extent to which a person lives up to his possibilities 
at that stage. 

Keeping in mind the idea of emotional maturity 
as a continuing progress, we may set down certain 
paths along which this development proceeds. Prob- 
ably no one will reach a final goal along any one 
of these paths, for as H. A. Overstreet puts it in The 
\fature Mind, “A mature person is not one who has 
come to a certain level of achievement and stopped 
there. He is, rather, a maturing person—one whose 
linkages with life are constantly becoming stronger 
and richer because his attitudes are such as to en- 
courage their growth rather than their stoppage.” 
lrends of behavior, therefore, will remain trends and 
not goals. Here are some of the trends that charac- 
terize progress toward maturity: 


1. A growth from dependence toward independence. 


2. A decreasing concern with oneself as the center of 
all interest, and an increasing concern with the welfare 
and happiness of others. 


3. A developing ability to recognize the realities of 
life and to be guided by these realities rather than by 
wishful thinking. 


4. An unfolding of sex interests ‘(which include much 
more than a knowledge of anatomy and physiology) . 
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5. An increasing ability to bring one’s experiences into 
a comprehensive and satisfying plan or philosophy of life, 


All the recent evidence psychologists have accumu- 
lated tends to prove that a child’s character is estab- 
lished in the early years of life and that it is influ- 
enced by the attitudes and behavior of the adults 
around him. Because each child is different from 
every other child, the emotional atmosphere of the 
home will require infinite variations, but because all 
children are in the process of growing into a social 
system demanding a certain kind of behavior, there 
are some basic principles that can be applied gener- 
ally in child training. 


Starting with Ourselves 


We begin by eliminating all influences that ob- 
struct normal growth toward maturity. And, as likely 
as not, the first of these obstructions is found in our 
own immature attitudes. We see them in others—in 
the parent whose feelings are hurt so easily that 
everyone in the household must walk warily, the 
teacher who allows favoritism in the classroom, adults 
who bicker and quarrel over trifles, those who criti- 
cize and undermine others by belittling remarks, 
those who develop physical complaints to evade un- 
pleasant situations. Yet far too often we ourselves 
persist in displaying just such behavior. 

The second obstacle is our tendency to use fear as 
a way of enforcing discipline. This practice is based 
on the idea that all behavior is either good or bad 
and that by punishing evildoers and rewarding those 
who do right we can bring children to a point at 
which they will do nothing but right. True, this 
method may be justified in emergencies. But even 
when used very rarely, threats or punishment will 
arouse the child’s resentment and antagonism and 
drive him to strike back. If he is successful, the disci- 
plinary problem is only made worse. If he fails, feel- 
ings of guilt and frustration add to his emotional 
turmoil. 

The third obstacle is the common belief that emo- 
tional maturity can be forced. Parents with this atti- 
tude are always expecting more of a child than he 
can possibly give. They take great pride in having 
him toilet trained a month or a week or a day before 
the neighbors’ child, or they boast because he is 
reading books or playing music far beyond the aver- 
age capacity. They tend to drive him faster and 
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faster, until he can no longer meet their demands. 
Failure makes him feel guilty, unworthy, and re- 
jected, and he may either retire within himself or 
become resentful and hostile. 

Of course, children show a great deal of variation 
in their rate of progress, and each one should be 
encouraged to proceed at his best speed. But doing 
this is altogether different from forcing him without 
reference to his actual abilities. 


The Better Ways 


So much for the destructive adult attitudes. Elimi- 
nating them, however, is not enough. They must be 
replaced by positive, constructive attitudes on the 
part of parents and teachers. 

What are these constructive attitudes? To begin 
with, each child must be made to feel that he is loved 
and wanted by his parents and understood by his 
teachers. Probably “unwanted” children—using the 
word in the old-fashioned sense—are less common 
today than formerly, but in the psychological sense 
their number still is legion. There is the child, for 
instance, who was supposed to have been a boy but 
turns out to be a girl, or the child whose appearance 
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fails to meet his parents’ ideals, or whose abilities do 
not justify his parents’ expectations. Sometimes par- 
ents are unaware of their own lack of affection, even 
though it may be obvious to the child. He may of 
course be wrong, as so frequently happens when he 
sees his parents giving attention to a new baby. 
From a practical point of view it does not matter 
whether the child has good reason for feeling wanted 
or not. In either case he is deprived of that sense of 
support which comes from knowing he is not alone 
in the world but has some strong person to help him. 
The feeling of security given by such knowledge is 
one of the fundamental forces in shaping character. 
Children who lack it may respond by becoming retir- 
ing, timid, and withdrawn, even to the extent that 
they appear to be unintelligent. Or some may behave 
badly just to secure attention because it is better to 
be noticed unfavorably than to be ignored altogether. 
The feeling of insecurity, with its consequent reac- 
tions, can usually be prevented by love and affection, 
best expressed in attitudes and actions. In the home, 
and with young children, the expression will often 
be in the form of physical caresses and endearments. 
Later, especially in school, it will be demonstrated by 
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personal attention and an appreciation of the child’s 
efforts. 

Nearly always it is in such countless, small ways 
that we fail to give our children the support that is 
so vital to them. Every parent would put himself to 
great personal inconvenience to give his child the 
best medical or surgical care in case of illness. Yet 
many of us will not stop reading the evening paper 
for five minutes to admire Johnny’s painfully con- 
structed car! 

The second constructive attitude is consistency in 
handling the child’s problems. If he is praised by one 
parent and punished by the other for the same act, 
he will never know whether the act is acceptable or 
not. Again, he may be praised at one time for telling 
a lie (such as informing an undesirable caller that 
Mother is out) and punished for it an hour later 
when he tells Mother that “the cat” broke the sugar 
bowl. And if he finds external standards unreliable, 
the child may decide either to do nothing at all or 
to be governed entirely by his own wishes. 

Much more serious than this temporary confusion, 
however, is the effect of such inconsistency on the 
child’s developing conscience, which will be his guide 
for the rest of his life. Conscience is largely the result 
of training, and a training that is inconsistent will 
produce an inconsistent and unstable conscience. 

The third constructive attitude is found in parents 
and teachers who give children opportunities to learn 
independence and to handle responsibility. The child 
begins life wholly dependent and wholly irrespon- 
sible, but after a few years he begins to want to do 
things for himself, and he should be encouraged. 
Even though some parents find it difficult to relax 
their control and influence, yet to fail in the emanci- 
pation process is to keep the child an infant. Patterns 
of dependence are pleasant at first, but eventually 
they will produce feelings of inadequacy and inferi- 
ority, which often may be disguised by bullying ag- 
gression. At times this may alternate with extremely 
dependent and submissive attitudes, or it may appear 
as an acute rebellion against all authority. 

The fourth constructive attitude is one that, within 
reasonable limits, allows the child freedom, even if 
his behavior does not fit in with adult standards. ‘This 
does not mean letting him “express himself’’ at all 
costs, for to bring up any child without a knowledge 
of the practical limits of behavior would be a gross 
injustice to him and to society. But children do 
develop more satisfactorily if they are not limited 
too much. 

The fifth attitude is that of recognizing certain 
kinds of behavior that are prompted by primitive 
impulses and of avoiding moral judgments. Here, of 
course, we are referring primarily to hostile impulses 
that make a child want to hurt or spoil or destroy 
and also impulses related to sex. All experience with 
children tends to show that such impulsive tenden- 
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cies respond better to wholesome neglect or simple 
explanations than to scolding or punishment. 

The sixth attitude is a realization that our goal in 
leading the child toward emotional maturity is not 
perfection or even complete adjustment. Emotional 
maturity must always be considered in terms of prog- 
ress and constructive change rather than of absolute 
perfection. 


A Charted Highway 


Undoubtedly each of us can add several other im- 
portant points about developing emotional matu- 
rity—points gathered from his personal observation 
and experience. The topics we have discussed, there- 
fore, should be considered only as guideposts. Their 
value depends not on whether there are other roads 
leading to the same objective but on whether the 
traveler who conscientiously follows them will reach 
his goal directly and with a minimum of delays. 

Our American way of life has made us a nation 
of power and influence unparalleled in world history. 
At the same time the very factors that have brought 
us material success have radically changed our living 
conditions. Our population is concentrated in larger 
cities where one can have the same next-door neigh- 
bor for years and never know his name. Children 
have fewer close human relationships early in life 
because of the smaller families and because the 
father is away from home most of the day—often the 
mother also. In the home itself the inroads of movies, 
radio, and television are decreasing the opportunities 
for warm emotional experiences. All these are mak- 
ing it more and more difficult for our children to 
develop sturdy, resilient personalities. 

When our people lived more in the open air and 
sunshine we had little need to concern ourselves with 
vitamin deficiencies. Now we must be constantly on 
our guard to see that essential food elements are sup- 
plied, if necessary, by artificial means. In the same 
way we had little need for concern about a child’s 
emotional requirements in the days of large families, 
extensive circles of friends, and plenty of time and 
opportunity for emotional expression in the home. 

Today, however, we must take special precautions 
to make sure that the emotional needs of our grow- 
ing children are being met. The development of 
emotional maturity is not presented as a solution 
for all the problems of the human race any more 
than vitamins are a panacea for all its ills. Rather 
it is a way of making the lives of our children hap- 
pier and more satisfying—an objective which is surely 
the aim of every conscientious teacher and parent. 





Leslie R. Angus, M.D., is director of psychiatric 
services at the Devereux Schools in Devon, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Santa Barbara, California, and holds 
teaching appointments in psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Columbia University. 
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opAY IN all probability more people than ever before 
in the history of our country are thinking about democracy 
and what it means. The insidious attacks of totalitarian- 
ism make it urgently necessary that we not only know 
what we believe but live what we believe. This is no time 
to be content with business as usual: or education as 
usual. If we were complacent about the American educa- 
tional system as it exists at present, if we thought that it 
could not be improved in any particular, then we might 
be justified in saying that we had already done our best, 
let come what may. But who among us is not painfully 
aware of how far we, as teachers and parents, fall short of 
our own ideals? 


Controversy and Truth 


Every now and then the press comes out with an article 
or book intended to shock the American people with the 
horrible plight of the public school system. Sometimes the 
teachers are attacked as neurotic or psychotic; at other 
times superintendents are made the target of abuse. Still 
other scaremongers loose the full fury of their wrath on 
parents, blaming them for all the ills of childhood and 
maturity. On the one hand they rail against parents’ 
shortcomings; on the other they accuse the schools of 
snatching away the prerogatives of the home. 


Time and again a publisher will play on the public’s 
readiness to take alarm at any threat to children by trum- 
peting some book that claims to reveal all kinds of sordid 
conditions in the public schools. Take, for example, the 
recent ballyhoo over a new book that promised, in the 
words of the frenzied copy writer, to “tell parents what 
school executives do not want them to know.” The ad- 
vance advertising hinted at scandalous revelations hereto- 
fore hushed up by what readers were led to suppose was 
the concerted connivance of public school officials. It an- 
nounced that (among other things) the book would charge 
public schools with “drafting” children at the age of six, 
loading them with exhausting homework, and driving 
them to “despair no child should know.” In rabble-rousing 
style the blurb went on to warn ominously that the author 
of this “exposé” had come to the virtuous conclusion that 
“only an alerted public can reclaim the public schools 
from chaos.” 


Periodically the subject of education makes for hot de- 
bate between exponents of education and its critics. A 
recent example of such verbal cross fire was the contro- 
versy between Ernest O. Melby and Philip Wylie in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, in which wrathful defend- 
ers rallied around the two standards and vigorously joined 
battle. 


Certainly our school system and its personnel are not 
blameless, but wholesale accusations are not only out of 
order but contain within themselves the germs of outright 
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falsehood. Even more to the point is the fact that a blan- 
ket indictment proves nothing and solves nothing. When 
critics indiscriminately accuse all educators and the entire 
public school system, they either arouse the indignation of 
those who are aware of the injustice of the charge or con- 
firm the enthusiasm of those who share the critics’ own 
bias. Meanwhile the real defects that cry out for correction 
are overlooked in the barrage of charge and counter- 
charge. 


Fortunately in both groups there is a stable element 
composed of thoughtful men and women who know that 
despite the weaknesses in our system it is the best in the 
world. They know what has been achieved, and they also 
know what still needs to be done. Above all they know the 
interdependence of parents and teachers. If we can’t trust 
educators, what group is deserving of our trust? If we can’t 
trust parents, what becomes of our vaunted belief in the 
sound judgment and sanity of the people? 


It Can Be Done 


The voices of parents and teachers have not always been 
strong enough to carry clearly above the hubbub of com- 
peting interests seeking to direct world affairs. Perhaps the 
reason is that instead of speaking with one voice parents 
and teachers have tolerated a confusion of tongues. This 
is not to say that all differences should be denied in favor 
of an enforced uniformity. But it does mean that though 
once, in more leisurely centuries, parents and teachers 
may have had the choice either of uniting in purposeful 


endeavor or of going their separate ways in bland neu- 


trality, there is a choice no longer. The price of disunity 
has become too high for either side to be able to afford it. 


Machines our factories can and will produce in abun- 
dance, but there is no assembly line that will supply the 
trained man power and woman power which have become 
the crucial factors in intelligent survival. For it is the 
peculiar vulnerability of democracies, as well as their 
strength, that they must survive with honor or lose all. 
Any dictatorship can produce robots of ruthless efficiency. 
A democracy must do more than that. It must rear think- 
ing men and women in whose hearts burns an unquench- 
able love of liberty and an unshakable respect for the dig- 
nity of man. 


To this task parents and teachers must dedicate them- 
selves anew, strong and secure in their knowledge that 
what has been accomplished on a small scale in the past 
can be accomplished on a universal scale in the future. 
Human beings are human beings the wide world over. 
Strange indeed that it has taken us so long to learn it, but 
we are learning it steadily, purposefully, and with no 
backward glance. Now it is a question of time, patience, 
and determination—values that parents and teachers above 
all others have good reason to know and appreciate.—E. G. 
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They Really Train Leaders in Illinois! 


FIVE YEARS AGO the Illinois Congress took decisive steps 
to meet one of the most vital needs in that area of adult 
education which concerns us most deeply—parent educa- 
tion. The idea of learning cooperatively about parenthood 
was not new, of course. What was new was the idea that 
sound, well-trained lay leadership must be provided 
throughout the state for the many parents eager to do 
their job with competence and confidence. Accordingly the 
Illinois Congress, mindful of the clamor for skilled 
guidance, embarked on a project for training lay leaders 
not only to organize parent education study-discussion 
groups but to see that these groups were well conducted. 


The entire project has involved the cooperation of 
three leading universities in the state and of the State 
Department of Education. These have not offered iden- 
tical plans of cooperation, but in each case the congress 
has worked out a special program adjusted to its basic 
concepts of parent education leadership training. 

In this its fifth year of such training the Illinois Con- 
gress has enrolled 575 persons—135 at University College, 
University of Chicago; 157 in classes held in cooperation 
with Southern Illinois University; and 281 in classes taught 
by home economics teachers in fifteen high schools. 


The University of Chicago Program 


The program at University College, University of Chi- 
cago, continued under the able direction of Ethel Kawin, 
parent education specialist, lecturer at the university, and 
regional parent education consultant for the National Con- 
eress of Parents and Teachers. 


The University of Chicago classes were the pilot project 
in the leadership training plan. The first class began in 
September 1946 with sixty-two parent education chairmen 
from Chicago, its suburbs, and near-by towns. The pro- 
gram has been highly successful from the start, serving as 
a model for others throughout the state. In 1950-51 lead- 
ership training was carried on in three types of classes. 

Beginning class. This group is composed of parent edu- 
cation chairmen and of co-chairmen who have had no 
leadership training but are serving with chairmen pre- 
viously enrolled in this class. The Illinois Congress has 
urged the local units to appoint co-chairmen to work with 
their parent education chairmen so that the programs of 
child study will be continuous, not suddenly terminating 
when one chairman’s term is over or when she is chosen 
for another office. 
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This year eighty persons were registered in the begin. 


. ning class, which studied basic modern ideas of child de. 


velopment and guidance while becoming familiar with 
the techniques and methods of conducting study-discussion 
groups. As in all the other leadership training classes and 
in all parent education study groups, these leaders used 
the study courses in the National Parent-Teacher as their 
basic content. 


One member of this class in 1948-49, who later became 
president of her P.T.A., wrote last year: 


“The class was very helpful in doing just the thing it 
started out to accomplish—develop leadership. It laid out 
a pattern for us to follow in our approach to the promo- 
tion of parent education in our own units. I have stressed 
parent education programs at our regular P.T.A. meetings 
this year, using the various methods learned in Miss 
Kawin’s class.” 


Each year there are more and more people like this 
member in the beginning class—the type of which better 
leaders are made. 


Advanced class. This class is made up of members of 
the previous year’s beginning class who have completed 
the work satisfactorily and are therefore eligible for more 
advanced training—often while their co-chairmen are en- 
rolled in the beginning class. During 1950-51 there was a 
total enrollment of thirty-six in the advanced group. 


The Chicago Area Committee for Parent Education. A 
relatively new phase of the program, this committee is 
made up of chairmen who have already had two years of 
leadership training and have organized themselves into 
subcommittees for special study and work. One subcom- 
mittee has produced an outstanding guide for P.T.A.’s 
to use in evaluating films. This guide is now being edited 
and will soon be made available to local units, which will 
try it out and report results. 


Another subcommittee is making a thorough survey of 
booklet and pamphlet material in the field of parent edu- 
cation. Some of the group have been developing a system 
whereby members of the beginning class will have a chance 
to visit parent education classes conducted by leaders 
who have had two or three years of training. Many of the 
Chicago Area Committee members are leading study-dis- 
cussion classes in addition to encouraging the organization 
of these groups in local units and councils. In this con- 
nection they have formed parent education demonstra- 
tion teams—groups of trained lay leaders who go before 
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a local unit and show how a study course program based 
on the material in the National Parent-Teacher can be 
presented most effectively. 


Each year membership on this committee increases, for 
once a project is started by a certain subcommittee, that 
group wants to continue until its objectives have been 
accomplished. Needless to say, the committee has been and 
will always be of great assistance in the promotion of 
parent education activity in the Chicago area. As a matter 
of fact, such a group could function productively in any 
community that wants to set up a continuing program of 
parent education leadership training. 


One of the persons on this committee—a typical mem- 
ber who has had three years of leadership training—has 
during the past year promoted parent education activity 
in a high school and a junior college. A year ago she was 
asked by the principal of a Chicago high school to meet 
with his staff of 185 teachers to evaluate the curriculum. 
The opinions of this committee member, together with 
those of her five colleagues, enabled him to make a com- 
prehensive report to the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


The Program at Southern Illinois University 


For the second successive year leadership training classes 
for parent education chairmen and local unit presidents 
were held by this university in cooperation with the IIli- 
nois Congress. Clyde K. Dykhouse, professor of sociology, 
taught a beginning class of forty-nine and an advanced 
class of twelve. These P.T.A. members came from all over 
southern Illinois, some of them driving seventy-five miles 
to attend the monthly evening sessions. 


Raymond Dey, director of extension, arranged for Mar- 
jorie Savage, teacher of home economics on the university 
staff, to conduct three off-campus classes in the communi- 
ties of Harrisburg, Mount Vernon, and Centralia. The 
total enrollment was ninety-eight. Miss Savage did an ex- 
cellent job, and Mr. Dey has promised continued coopera- 
tion with us in arranging similar classes for next year. 


A Threefold State-wide Cooperative Program 


For the past two years the Illinois Congress, the College 
of Education of the University of Illinois (represented by 
Letitia Walsh, head of home economics education), and 
the State Department of Education have worked together 
on a training program designed to reach P.T.A. members 
in communities not within the range of the other leader- 
ship classes. In 1949-50 five high school home economics 
teachers, with training in family life education, instructed 
groups of parent education chairmen in child study and 
leadership techniques. These classes were held in Decatur, 
Joliet, Granite City, Peoria, and Shelbyville. 


In 1950-51 classes were conducted for 281 potential 
P.T.A. parent education leaders by 15 home economics 
teachers. With the cooperation of Rena L. Hodgen, chief 
of home economics education in the state board for voca- 
tional education, the teachers were paid out of state and 
federal funds available for adult education, supplemented 
by money from local communities. These classes met in 
the high schools in fourteen different towns. 


Since the home economics teachers were actually drafted 
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for this program without sufficient preparation, plans are 
now being made to supplement and enrich their training. 
A special evaluating committee will meet in June at the 
University of Illinois to discuss the entire program. School 
administrators, class members, home economics teachers, 
and parent-teacher leaders will attempt to work out a 
thorough training program fr the teachers, including a 
helpful bulletin and possibly a conference in the fall. 


Our Permanent Aims 


As we enter upon our second five years of parent educa- 
tion leadership training we remind ourselves once again 
of our three major purposes: 


1. To teach groups of potential leaders the basic prin- 
ciples of child development, so that they will have a 
clearer understanding of their own and other people’s 
children. Thus they will be better able to create the kind 
of home and community environment upon which re- 
sponsible character depends. In a world threatened by war 
it is all the more imperative that our children have the 
security and stability a good home can provide. 


2. To reveal special aptitudes for parent education 
leadership among P.T.A. members and give them an 
opportunity to become effective group leaders. 


3. To help P.T.A. members know and appreciate the 
National Parent-Teacher, so that it will have a stronger 
influence upon their personal lives as well as upon their 
organizational programs. 


More local units than ever before reported having used 
the parent education study course topics in the National 
Parent-Teacher for their monthly programs. Lamphier 
High School P.T.A. in Springfield states that two of its 
regular meetings were held at night and emphasized parent 
education, at the request of the men members. Discussions 
were carried on by parents, teachers, and students. 


The Illinois Congress now has the cooperation of agen- 
cies that will have a long-time interest in helping to carry 
on a state-wide program of parent education leadership 
training. No such program can succeed, however, unless 
the P.T.A. members of the state remain interested in it. 
All of us, working together, can accomplish much toward 
making every parent in Illinois aware of one paramount 
fact: that children need a certain kind of environment, 
supplied by enlightened parents, in which to grow into 
mature adults who can meet life with courage and con- 
tribute to the welfare of their communities, their nation, 
and their world. 


In training its leaders to meet this need the Illinois Con- 
gress has reinforced its belief that as we provide leaders 
for the specialized field of parent education we are also 
providing leaders for all fields of parent-teacher activity. 
For leadership is a quality that, once developed, finds 
expression wherever issues are being decided and programs 
of action determined. The more trained lay leaders we 
have, the more assured we shall be that our work on behalf 
of children and youth will go forward unimpeded. And 
from today’s parent education leadership classes will come 
tomorrow’s most effective parent-teacher officers. 


—ZELLA M. LOCKARD 


First vice-president, Illinois Congress, and 
former state chairman of parent education 
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Poetry Lane 


Summer Is a Woman 


Things that are cool in summer: 
The touch of a dog’s nose, 

Petals of a wild rose, 

Water from a deep spring, 

Wind through a bird’s wing, 


A necklace of Chinese jade, 
A glass of lemonade, 
Deep woodland shade, 


Clover dew-bright, 
Raindrops at night. 


Happy the world when summer lingers 
Like a warmhearted woman with cool fingers! 


—ALICE JOSEPHINE WYATT 


Bluebird 


Lest heaven be too vast 

For narrow eyes to see, 

A feathered syllabus, 
Heaven’s epitome, 

In sudden, swift descending 
Brings to our earthward eye 
Synopsis of infinity, 

A winged excerpt of sky. 


—JANE MERCHANT 


Boy 


\rrive, and notice where you frankly come, 
Wondrously soiled, smelling of dust and grass. 
Once more the naked features of the road 
Press on the sole; the slippery sassafras 

Makes its fine lather; blueberry and plum 
Revive; again the miracle of toad 

Is fresh; and where the everyday deaths were 
A faint surprise and a lost longing stir. 


—Dorotuy Berry HUGHES 
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Red-haired Teacher 


Her principal said, “Wait here in the hall,” 

Stepped into her home room and closed the door, 

Her bright head drooped, she leaned against the wall 

Assailed with doubt she had not known before. 

Had she been wrong to think that she could teach 

These children of such varied ancestry 

‘To know and love America, so each 

Would make return in love and loyalty? 

“The order of the Reds’”—signed with the scrawled 

Name of every child! She’d snatched the sheet and 
fled 

With it to her superior, appalled 

And dazed. Her door swung open. “Come,” he said. 

She followed him back to the girls and boys 

She loved so much, looked at their dancing eyes, 

And marveled at the utter lack of noise 

Until, with one accord, they cried, “Surprise!” 

A swarthy boy stood up. The whole room stirred. 

“Tt was not right, the way we wrote it down, 

But now we've learned a very lovely word.” 

He bowed. “We are the ‘Order of the Titian Crown’!” 


—CAROLINE CAIN DURKEE 


Certain Angelic Things 


A man going down a country road 
Back-to to me and carrying a saw, 

A brook winding off towards the sea— 
These were the Prophets, right, the law. 


I never shall know who the man was, 
But he was going to work; and so, 
Though I never meet him face to face, 
He is a good man for me to know. 


The brook was tending to business, too, 
Carrying sweet water down to the sea, 
Delighting tall elm trees and low cows, 
Setting a good example to me. 


No matter how fast your train may go, 
No matter how flat the land or day, 
There will be certain angelic things 
To point a moral or light a way. 


—Rosert P. TristRAM COFFIN 
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Thomas D. Rishworth 


National Chairman, Committee on Radio and Television, and 


Director of Radio House, University of Texas 





EDUCATION will have 209 television stations for its 
exclusive use! Television will be extended to reach 
the entire nation through some two thousand new 
stations in 1,400 communities! This is the promise 
held out by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in its recent announcement of tentative tele- 
vision allocations. 

Readers of these columns will remember that hear- 
ings have been in progress for the past several months 
on the question of reserving 25 per cent of all tele- 
vision channels for the exclusive use of educational 
institutions in noncommercial broadcasting. ‘The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers has played 
an important role in these hearings, actively endors- 
ing the plan. To meet the opposition of industrial 
and commercial interests, education organized its 
forces in the establishment of a Joint Committee on 
Educational Television, representing the following 
groups: the American Council on Education, the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
the National Association of State Universities, the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
the Association for Education by Radio, the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, and the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

A mere list of these organizations does not in any 
way indicate their scope. Said Seymour N. Siegel, 
president of the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters and director of the Municipal Broad- 
casting System of New York City, “Never before were 
education’s resources or public opinion mobilized so 
well. Never was such a dramatic case in the interests 
of noncommercial educational television offered be- 
fore the FCC.” 


Victory for Educational TV 


Throughout the course of these hearings Com- 
missioner Frieda B. Hennock of the FCC fought a 
determined battle on behalf of educational television. 
She not only insisted from the beginning that edu- 
cation had a legitimate claim on available television 
channels but made educators alert to their responsi- 
bilities in the television field. 

Richard Hull of Iowa State College, I. Keith Tyler 
of Ohio State University, George Probst of the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, and Dallas Smythe of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois also deserve much credit for present- 
ing education’s cause in these highly controversial 
hearings. Brigadier General Telford Taylor, one of 
the American prosecutors at the Nuremburg trials 
and a former counsel general for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, acted as chief counsel for 
education in the testimony before the Commission in 
Washington. 

Now the FCC announces that it intends to assign 
82 stations in the very high frequency band for edu- 
cational use and that it proposes to reserve 127 sta- 
tions in the ultrahigh frequency band for the exclu- 
sive use of educational institutions. (All the 107 
television stations now on the air are broadcasting on 
the so-called very high frequency channels.) More 
than 1,300 new TV stations will be permitted the 
use of ultrahigh frequency channels, a segment of 
the TV band not available at present. This means 
that education will have the exclusive use of 209 
stations in both the very high and the ultrahigh 
frequencies, or approximately 10 per cent of the tele- 
vision stations currently broadcasting or being 
planned for the future. 


Rallying Our Forces 


Counterproposals will certainly be filed by the in- 
dustry, and the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has announced additional hearings, starting May 
23, to consider the opposition. Once again, then, 
education is challenged to stake its claims. Chairman 
Coy of the FCC has already stated that there was “a 
startling lack of data concerning the willingness and 
readiness of educational institutions to use television 
as an educational tool.” 

It is apparent that educators must submit some 
evidence that they intend to cultivate the home- 
steads assigned for their use. Only one educational 
institution in America has so far acted on its interest 
in education: Iowa State College, which owns and 
operates WOI-TV. But 122 stations in the standard 
broadcast band and another 87 stations in the FM 
band are now operated by educational institutions. 
If education is to prove its right to television facili- 
ties it must have the support of those who want to 
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see something more than cops and robbers, Joe Miller 
gags, ukuleles, and travelogues on their TV screens. 

Admittedly the TV broadcasts from Lake Success 
and the more recent telecast of the Senate crime in- 
vestigations presented the television industry at its 
best. If colleges and public school systems are to 
equal these performances they must have the backing 
of the public as well as of school and college admin- 
istrators. For television is an expensive medium. 

lowa State College reports that its television estab- 
lishment represents an expenditure of about two 
hundred thousand dollars. The average college or 
university will therefore have to spend between two 
hundred thousand and half a million dollars to pro- 
vide adequate television facilities. 

In the face of reduced college enrollments, due to 
the drafting of thousands of young men, and a gen- 
eral tendency to reduce appropriations for the sup- 
port of state-owned educational institutions, those 
who would demand that certain television bands be 
reserved for education have the serious problem of 
convincing their administrations and legislators that 
the expense is justifiable. Privately endowed institu- 
tions face equally pressing problems as far as finances 
are concerned. 


Stand Up and Be Counted 


In spite of the lean years ahead for all educational 
institutions, however, twelve colleges and universities 
are preparing to enter the television field as active 
broadcasters. Georgia Institute of Technology, the 
State University of Iowa, Loyola University of New 
Orleans, St. Louis University, Cornell University, 
and Harding College had already filed applications 
for permission to operate television stations before 
the FCC “froze” all activity in the video area. Lewis 
College of Science and Technology at Lockport, 
illinois, has filed an application for a station in the 
commercial band of frequencies. Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Michigan State College, the University of 
[llinois, the University of Southern California, and 
Concordia College in Missouri are now preparing 
petitions for TV licenses. 

Where universities and colleges have been given an 
opportunity, television has already proved itself an 





effective educational medium. Only last winter, dur- 
ing an emergency closing, the public schools of 
Minneapolis demonstrated that they could do a 
tremendously effective job of teaching through tele. 
vision. The Chicago schools have been equally far- 
sighted in utilizing television as a supplement to 
classroom instruction. 

The recently proposed allocations of television fre- 
quencies for noncommercial use present a challenge 
to every parent and teacher in America. To protect 
these allocations and to show their ability to use 
them adequately, the educational forces of this nation 
must act now. If parents and teachers are satisfied 
with current television offerings from commercial 
stations, let them be silent. If, however, they are pre- 
pared to voice their demands for a type of television 
that will take its rightful place as a basic factor in 
classroom education and informal education beyond 
the classroom, then let them speak—and speak now. 
Get in touch with your local school system or your 
neighboring college to see whether or not an edu- 
cational television frequency has been reserved for 
your community. Then organize public opinion and 
financial support to the end that television may not 
follow in the footsteps of its unfortunate stepsister, 
radio, and become a mere soap salesman. 


A New Medium Matures 


The American public has been immunized to the 
inadequacies of radio through thirty years of ex- 
posure. Now is the time for those who want substance 
in television to speak out. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has said that it intends to reserve 
certain television areas for education. It also demands 
that these areas be used. It demands that education 
prove its sincerity in asking for exclusive rights. 

Six million parents and teachers in America can 
help meet these challenges—because we are the six 
million who will provide a basic audience for the 
television of the future. Television is yet in its child- 


hood. Shall we allow it to grow unguided and be-— 


come a delinquent? Or shall we guide it through its 
early years so that it may reach a degree of true 
maturity as a responsible voice in our modern social 
structure? 





ACCORDING to a recent estimate, there are now at least ten million TV receivers in 


use in the United States, or one for every fifteen Americans. But in many other parts 


of the world the extension of radio still spells a tremendous step forward. Take India, 


for example. There the government recently agreed to allow Poona University—located 


about seventy-five miles from Bombay—to install a radio transmitter of its own. The 


university officials hope to use a medium-wave transmitter of about five hundred to one 


thousand watts in extending educational activities in this populous corner of Asia. 
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THESE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILDREN. By Grace Langdon and 
Irving W. Stout. New York: John Day, 1951. $3.75. 


Under the supervision of Dr. Stout, graduate students in 
education at Milwaukee State Teachers College and New 
York University interviewed the parents of 261 boys and 
girls to find out, if they could, why these children were 
well adjusted. The youngsters, ranging in age from five 
to twenty-one, had been named by their school principals 
as meeting eight requirements for good adjustment. 

To anyone seeking a single answer, the variety of homes 
and families from which these children came will be a 
surprise. The parents varied from young to middle-aged, 
from affluent to poor, from first-generation American to 
early pioneer stock. Some of the children had yards to play 
in, others lived in city apartments, and still others in trail- 
ers. Some families were strict church members, others not. 
Some of the children were adopted and some even came 
from broken homes. Among them were only children, 
along with eldest, youngest, and middle children. 

Nor was the answer to why all of them were well ad- 
justed found in any single method of child rearing, for 
here again differences were sometimes so great as to be 
contradictory. Still, it would be untrue to say that these 
dissimilar homes had nothing in common. Again and 
again the interviewers caught the refrain of love and re- 
spect. These fathers and mothers loved their children, 
liked being parents, and respected their children as indi- 
viduals in their own right. Something else, too, shines 
through the diversity of home backgrounds. It is that well- 
adjusted children don’t just happen. They are the result 
of much care and thought by parents who have worked 
out a definite philosophy of living. 

To supplement the report on what the parents had to 
say, the book sketches in some detail twenty-three of the 
families and includes tables for those interested in a closer 
analysis of the inquiry. 

These Well-adjusted Children is additional proof that 
the successful rearing of children depends less on some 
factors that are frequently stressed than on some others 
that have always made the home a safe and happy harbor. 


INFLATION Is Your Ficut. National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. Copies available free from the Literature Depart- 
ment of the Association. 


From William D. Boutwell comes a short review of this 
pamphlet, to which he calls our readers’ attention: 

Some people think that Communism’'s secret weapon 
against the United States is inflation. Runaway money can 
do more damage than atomic bombs. To defeat an enemy 
one must “take his measure.” To understand the true char- 
acter of inflation as an enemy isn’t easy because it silently 
infiltrates our life. 

This new booklet seizes the culprit and drags him out 
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into the light of day for everybody, young and old, to see 
and understand. A sixteen-page picturization in color car- 
toon form, Inflation Is Your F ~ht shows how runaway 
money wrecked Rome and France and more recently Ger- 
many after World War I. It recalls that the “not worth a 
continental” dollar nearly wrecked our government in its 
first days of freedom. Here is ammunition for all citizens 
against a common enemy. 


How Goop Is Your ScHoot? A HANpsBook To HELP 
PaRENTS. By Wilbur A. Yauch. New York: Harper, 1951. 
$2.75. 


What the schools are and what they do are matters that 
directly concern every American. Dr. Yauch explains in 
nontechnical language just what today’s schools are trying 
to do. He takes his readers on an imaginary visit to a 
modern elementary school, pointing out how it differs 
from their own memories of schooldays. He spells out, too, 
some of the things that have been learned about children 
in the past twenty-five years. 

One chapter makes clear why Susan and Jimmy are not 
learning to read, write, and work with numbers in exactly 
the same grade and by the same methods as their parents 
were taught these subjects. An important chapter is de- 
voted to the knotty matter of discipline, another to report 
cards, and still another to how the teacher plans her day’s 
work and why. The book concludes with suggestions on 
what parents can do personally to get better schools. The 
concise check list will prove useful in comparing the local 
school with the ideal described in this book. 

How Good Is Your School? clears the air of many con- 
fusing charges and half-truths about the goals and methods 
of modern education. But even knowing the whole truth 
is not enough unless we know too what we can do to give 
our schools the —- they deserve. This book is a fine 
contribution toward an intelligent background for both 
understanding and supporting America’s schools. 


A Drrecrory oF Nursery SCHOOLS AND CHILD CARE CEN- 
TERS IN THE UNITED STATEs. Compiled by Clark E. 
Moustakas and Minnie Berson. Merrill-Palmer School, 
71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. $1.50. 


As the national emergency draws mothers out of the 
home and into industry, nurseries and day-care centers 
will take on an importance even more urgent than they 
have today. This first systematic list includes private, co- 
operative, community, church, and public school nurseries; 
laboratory nursery schools; schools for exceptional chil- 
dren; and private day-care centers. Each is classified by 
type and listed by community and state. For most, the 
street address is also given. Workers in the field will hail 
this pioneer directory as a long needed reference tool. 
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*| ROLL OF HONOR }-+ 


ro THE enthusiasm and energetic good will of its 
thousands of friends, not to paid solicitors, does the 
National Parent-Teacher owe its steady, flourishing 
growth. The P.T.A. magazine is promoted only by 
volunteer workers within the organization, and we 
are proud to recognize the outstanding effort that 


Name of P.T.A. 


Lanier High 
Aliiolani 
Cloverdale 
Morningside 
Hawthorne 

Central Junior High 
Sunshine 

Linden Elementary 
Gatewood 

Robert Burns 
Robert E. Lee 
Dundalk 

Monroe 

Howland 

Trumbull 

Magnolia 

Noble 

Andrew Jackson 
Perkins 

Reuben Dake 
Hubbell 

Sherwood Bates 
Central City Grade 
Westwood 

Cove 

Lindley Elementary 
Gale 

Jefferson 

Malvern Grammar 
W ashington 
Barge-Lincoln 
Fairview 

Jackson Park 
Miami Shores 
North Canton 
Northboro 

Cherry Hill 
Townsend Street 
Norwood 

Eastover 

Nathan C. Schaeffer 
Woodrow Wilson 
Mary B. Austin 
Bernardsville Elementary 
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Number of 
Location Subscriptions 


Montgomery, Alabama 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Springfield, Missouri 
Columbus, Ohio 

Seattle, Washington 
Detroit, Michigan 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Dundalk, Maryland 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Chicago, Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 

Seattle, Washington 
Detroit, Michigan 
Kingsport, Tennessee 

Des Moines, lowa 
Rochester, New York 

Des Moines, lowa 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Central City, Kentucky 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Weirton, West Virginia 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Chicago, Illinois 

Erie, Pennsylvania 
Malvern, Arkansas 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Yakima, Washington 
Camden, Arkansas 
Kannapolis, North Carolina 
Miami, Florida 

North Canton, Ohio 

West Palm Beach, Florida 
River Edge, New Jersey 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Spring Hill, Alabama 
Bernardsville, New Jersey 


416 
404 
300 
292 
232 
215 
214 
203 
200 
196 
192 
192 
181 
166 
166 
159 
157 
153 
150 
147 
142 
142 
138 
136 
133 
132 
131 
131 
128 
127 
126 
124 
124 
123 
123 
122 
122 
120 
119 
118 
118 
117 
115 
115 
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brings outstanding achievement. On these pages we 
list the names of the associations that secured 100 or 
more subscriptions to the National Parent-Teacher 


between April 1, 1950, and March 31, 1951, and in- 


troduce to our readers the presidents and magazine 


chairmen of the ten top-ranking local units. 


Name of P.T.A. 


J. Marshall and Ann Street 
Fuerbringer 
Smithfield Avenue 
Hoover 

Saks Junior High 
Lincoln 

Norman Bridge 
Fred A. Olds 

El Campo 

Elroy 

William Penn 
Merrick. 

North Beach 
Darwin 

Jackson Township 
Longfellow 
George 

Fincher 
Washington-Jefferson 
Quindaro 

South Sioux 
Hawthorne 

Broad Avenue 
Bennett 

Bosse High 
Bryant 

Kingsley 
Edgemont 

Eliot 

Jackson 

North Twenty-seventh Street 
J. C. Harris 
Johnson 

Randolph 
Columbus Ave. 
Laurinburg 

North Elementary 


Wiley 


St. Andrews 
Messick 
Lafayette 
Genessee Hill 


Number of 
Location Subscriptions 
Portsmouth, Virginia 114 


Saginaw, Michigan 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Yakima, Washington 
Anniston, Alabama 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 
Chicago, Illinois 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
El Campo, Texas 
Brentwood, Pennsylvania 
Chicago, Illinois 
Merrick, New York 
Miami Beach, Florida 
Chicago, Illinois 
Massillon, Ohio 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Bettendorf, lowa 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Albany, Georgia 
Chicago, Illinois 
Evansville, Indiana 
Sioux City, lowa 
Waterloo, lowa 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
York, Pennsylvania 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Columbus, Georgia 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Freeport, New York 
Laurinburg, North Carolina 
Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina 
Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Seattle, Washington 
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113 
113 
113 
112 
WW 
110 
110 
109 
108 
106 
106 
105 
105 
105 
105 
103 
103 
102 
102 
102 
102 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
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0 
0 
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To These We Pay Special Tribute... 









Albert Kraus 
Mrs. T. L. Bear, Jr., president, and Mrs. Irene B. Munro, 
magazine chairman, Lanier High School P.T.A., 
Montgomery, Alabama 


McKinley Photo Service 

Ted Awana, president, and Margaret Haley, 
magazine chairman, Aliiolani P.T.A., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


& 


Kinley Photo Service 








Pierce-Leavell 
Mrs. Paul Turner, president, and Mrs. Henry C. Collins, 
magazine chairman, Cloverdale P.T.A., 
Montgomery, Alabama 





Van Buren Colley 
Mrs. Wellborn Ellis, president, and Mrs. Abe Fitterman, 
magazine chairman, Morningside P.T.A., 

Atlanta, Georgia 





Mrs. Frank Heyl, president, and Mrs. Denton Eller, maga- 


zine chairman, Hawthorne P.T.A., 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
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Manning Studio 

Mrs. Calvin Wyrick, president, and Mrs. John H. Winfree, 
magazine chairman, Central Junior High School P.T.A., 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


pubes Studio Duncan Studio 
Mrs. Maynard L. Cole, president, and Mrs. Melvin Knapp, 
magazine chairman, Sunshine P.T.A., 


Springfield, Missouri 


John R. Bennett 
Mrs. John H. Emrich, president, and Mrs. Paul Kaser, 
magazine chairman, Linden Elementary P.T.A., 
Columbus, Ohio 





Mrs. A. W. Anderson, president, and Mrs. G. C. DeJong, 
magazine chairman, Gatewood P.T.A., 
Seattle, Washington 


Hudson's Basement Store Studio 


Hudson's Basement Store Studio 


Mrs. Earl A. Russell, president, and Mrs. John A. Moore, 
magazine chairman, Robert Burns P.T.A., 
Detroit, Michigan , 
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rue National Congress of Parents and Teachers stands 
ready as always to help build the defense of our country 
and in particular to maintain the morale of the civilian 
population. 


In time of all-out war our tasks become clear cut. Then 
each one of us has little difficulty in seeing how his job fits 
into the plan of total mobilization. But today’s situation is 
less simple. We are living in a world that is neither at 
peace nor at war. The need to be ready to repel possible 
attack by military force is coupled with the need and de- 
sire to build for a peace that will outlaw force. There is 
every likelihood that we in America must continue to live 
under the stress and strain of international mistrust and 
uncertainty for the next several years, possibly even longer. 


Accordingly our foremost task is to build inner emo- 
tional stability and security in both young people and 
adults. And because the roots of emotional stability are to 
be found in the home and in the school, the National 
Congress is particularly fitted for this task. 


Ready for All-out Responsibility 


Primarily in this emergency parent-teacher members will 
do what they have always done but do it better than ever 
before. Our standing committees on recreation, mental 
hygiene, social hygiene, juvenile protection, safety, home 
and family life, character and spiritual education, citizen- 
ship, health, parent education, and international relations 

all these have definite long-term projects and activities 
geared to the needs and perplexities that face us. Their 
work, always important, is now urgent. Virtually the same 
may be said for the program of every other standing com- 
mittee. Our specific problem, therefore, is not one of re- 
tooling an organization that has been doing essential work 

more than half a century. Rather it is one of identify- 
ing those activities within each committee’s field of interest 
that will contribute most significantly to the spiritual and 
emotional strength of the American people. 


Many groups and organizations, both public and pri- 
vate, will be concerned primarily with physical safety. 
(heir attention will be fdécused on such practical problems 
as evacuation in case of need, the formation of rescue 
squads, the readying of medical and food supplies, and 
the provision of bomb-proof shelters. There is no ques- 
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tion that as good citizens parent-teacher members will do 
their full share in thesé activities, none of which we dare 
neglect. 


Morale Is a Victory Won 


In many ways, however, morale is even more difficult to 
preserve than physical safety. Morale involves the intan- 
gibles of attitudes, beliefs, and expectations. Above all, it 
involves people’s feelings and their relations with one 
another. Morale is hard to define, but it can be called the 
ability to go on believing in what is genuinely important 
for human living—and then acting in accordance with such 
a belief under trying or dangerous situations. When we 
are faced with the possibility of being bombed, it is too 
easy to forget that what we need to defend quite as much 
as our lives is our way of life as a free people, our respect 
for the worth and dignity of each man, woman, and child. 


If our faith in these values wavers, if we forget that they 
and the personalities who express them are the central 
core of our concern, then no matter how highly efficient 
our scheme of civil defense may be or how powerful a 
military organization we may develop, we can still go 
down to ultimate defeat. 


The home front—and by the home front we mean the 
family and the school—is the focus of civilian morale. 
Here the local parent-teacher association has a great op- 
portunity and responsibility to keep up morale. How can 
this be done? Not by short-term rallies and clever slogans 
or by any of the usual methods of building up temporary 
enthusiasm and spurts of effort. This is a continuing task 
that will be with us for many years to come. 


But before we turn to the long-term task, let us review 
some of the strictly defense projects in which parent- 
teacher groups will take an active part. These include 
arousing members to an awareness of the importance of 
taking immediate steps for preparedness if peace should 
fail, suggestions on how to establish a civil defense com- 
mittee and its functions, and what and what not to do in 
the event of an enemy attack. 


Alerting All P.T.A.’s 


1. Stress the need for taking immediate steps to achieve 
a state of adequate preparedness. 
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2. Become familiar with the official civil defense plans 
for your state and community. 


g. Invite members of the local civil defense committee 
to explain civil defense at parent-teacher meetings. 

4. See that your parent-teacher association and council 
appoint a civil defense chairman at once. 


5. Prepare a plan of action that your unit will be able 
to carry through successfully. 


6. Select for special emphasis those responsibilities and 
activities recommended by the civil defense authorities 
that are in harmony with the Objects and program of the 
parent-teacher organization. 


4. Discuss your plan with the local director of civil de- 
fense and make sure that it fits in with the over-all de- 
fense program of your community. 


8. Report your plans and program of activities to the 
civil defense chairman of your parent-teacher council or 
state congress, whichever procedure is preferred in your 
state. The national committee on civil defense will aid in 
directing the efforts of state committees on civil defense 
to prevent overlapping, duplication, and confusion. 


Preparing for Any Emergency 


1. Organize first-aid and home nursing classes in your 
unit, and ask your local Red Cross chapter to provide an 
instructor. Let it be known as the P.T.A. 
First-aid Class or the ........... P.T.A. Home Nurs- 
ing Class. 

2. Encourage members to take the instructor’s course in 


home nursing and first aid so they in turn may teach 
others. 


3. Organize a group of volunteers to donate blood regu- 
larly to the blood bank. 


4. Cooperate in publicizing the sale of defense bonds 
and stamps. 


5. Cooperate with other organizations in campaigns to 
save food, paper, and other vital materials. 


6. Either as a special parent-teacher project or in co- 
operation with other groups, strive to discourage hoarding 
of scarce goods. 


Knowing What To Do 


Organize classes to study the official U.S. government 
booklet, Survival Under Atomic Attack. (This booklet is 
published by the Civil Defense Office of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board and may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Indi- 
vidual copies cost ten cents each. One hundred or more 
copies purchased in bulk may be had at a 25, per cent dis- 
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count. The booklet is equally valuable as material for 
program planning, study or discussion groups, and family 
reference.) 


If the area in which you live is bombed, and especially 
if your own house is set afire, the responsibility for pro- 
viding fire protection rests directly with you. Training in 
providing fire protection involves a knowledge of fire- 
fighting equipment and how to use it. Here are some of 
the things to do and not to do. 


What To Do 
1. Close all doors and windows to prevent drafts. 
2. To force a door, break the panel near the lock. 


Crawl—do not walk—when in thick smoke. 


ge 


Keep near walls where floors are strongest. 


. Attack fire at the closest possible range. 


or 


m7) 


. Use sand or foam to quench oil fires. 


7. Keep buckets of water and sand in the house at all 
times and be sure extinguishers are filled and in working 
order. 

8. When searching a house for fires, start at the top. 


g. Learn where and how to cut off electricity, gas, and 
water in your house. 


10. If your attic is full of odds and ends, get rid of them. 
They are a fire hazard. 


What Not To Do 


1. Don’t enter a smoke-filled room alone, except to save 
a life. 

2. Don’t enter a burning building or room without 
carrying fire-fighting appliances with you, except to save 
a life. 


3. Don’t play water on electric wiring. 


Tasks Uniquely Ours 


We come now to the problem with which parents and 
teachers are most directly concerned—that of building and 
maintaining morale. We are agreed, for example, that 
good health care is essential to national survival. But 
health care, as contrasted with the diagnosis and treatment 
of illness, is one of the basic functions of the home. It is 
in the daily round of housekeeping and home mianage- 
ment that the primary tasks of health care are carried on. 
The selection, preparation, and serving of meals help to 
keep up the family’s strength and resistance and to fulfill 
growing children’s needs. The endless tasks of dishwash- 
ing, housecleaning, and laundering are the first line of de- 
fense against infection, contamination, and the many dan- 
gers to health that must be continually warded off by 
day-in, day-out efforts at cleanliness in the home. So too 
by caring for minor ills and disturbances and providing 
rest and relaxation, the home restores members of the 
family so that they are able to meet the next day’s de- 
mands on their vitality. 


All these chores, often difficult and wearisome, are neces- 
sary for the protection and welfare of everyone. Unless 
the wife and mother can believe in their worth-whileness, 
the major responsibility of health care will not be met. 


All of us also need wholesome and simple forms of 
recreation, especially through creative group activities. 
Here again it is clear that while we need psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers, guidance counselors, and all 
the other professionally trained personnel, we must rely 
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chiefly upon the family and the school to meet the acute 
personality needs of people, young and old. 


As the recent White House Conference emphasized, if 
from birth onward we feed our children the “psychologi- 
cal vitamins” of love and affection, trust and confidence in 
themselves and in the world, we foster the development of 
healthy personalities. The home and family must provide 
these “vitamins” initially in the daily care of the baby and 
the young child. But not only is mental health the respon- 
sibility of parents in the home. It is also the responsibility 
of teachers in the school to foster healthy personality de- 
velopment through ever closer understanding between 
home and school, parent and teacher. 


The Satisfactions That Sustain Us 


We must remember, too, that it is the parents who per- 
petuate our traditions by what they tell their children and 
how they explain the world to them. This means that par- 
ents must clarify their own values, find out what they 
really believe in. Only then will they be able to speak with 
conviction and sincerity to their children. 


This is difficult and calls for discussion with other par- 
ents, so that out of these discussions we can discover what 
we really do stand for in the midst of the many conflicts 
and confusions around us. It also means that parents and 
teachers need to find a better basis of understanding and 
a clearer realization of what they together can provide for 
children and youth. 


Our role in home and school is not glamorous. We wear 
no special uniform, no badge of merit, no service stripes. 
Our work is voluntary and unsalaried, and no medals are 
bestowed for sacrifice. But that does not mean we go un- 
rewarded. We are sustained by the knowledge that build- 
ing morale is vital to our country. Conscious of the su- 
preme importance of our work, we reap the rich satis- 
faction of making a contribution that no other group is 
as well qualified to make. 


[f we as local groups can pool our knowledge and ex- 
perience and encourage each other to carry on, we will be 
doing our country a most important service. The plan that 
follows suggests concrete activities that can be success- 








fully carried on by parent-teacher associations to build 
morale. Major emphasis falls, of course, on those activities 
that are part of bringing up the child in home and school 
so that he may adjust to a constantly shifting’ world with. 
out emotional damage. 


It is not easy or simple to know what to do in times like 
these. Even now psychologists and psychiatrists are en- 
gaged in isolating those experiences and activities on 
which morale depends. As their findings become available 
to us, we shall add to our basic program. Meanwhile we 
set forth as a guide to parent-teacher groups everywhere 
those activities which, the experts now agree, contribute 
to the strength of the American people. 


We recognize that parent-teacher members will want to 
do all they can to keep high the morale of our servicemen 
as well as of civilians. Therefore several activities are in- 
cluded to meet this need. Then, too, communities located 
near training camps have special problems, and these also 
call for parent-teacher action. 


If You Live Near a Military Camp 


1. Encourage parent-teacher members to extend to sery- 
icemen the hospitality of their homes and their com. 
munity. 


2. Cooperate with the organized recreational and social 
programs of the training camp. 


g. Arouse public interest in maintaining wholesome 
community standards, 


4. Supply copies of your home-town newspaper to men 
and women from your community serving in the armed 
forces, especially those stationed overseas. 


5. Send copies of the National Parent-Teacher to our 
men and women overseas. Not only will they welcome the 
magazine as a message from home, but it will actually help 
prepare them for their civilian roles as parents and citi- 
zens. 


Finally, we must never forget that parents and teachers 
need first to maintain their own morale before they can 
give children emotional stability. This morale is made up 
of many things, including a positive allegiance to our 
democratic heritage, affection and trust in our personal 
relations, and a wide variety of activities that bring the 
attainment of mental health within reach of everyone. 


Surveying the Community 


1. Inventory the resources and needs of the community 
to see what each family can provide to help others or can 
contribute to a common pool for the aid of children in 
an emergency. 


2. Find out what the school may need should there be 
an air attack while the children are in school. Find out 
also what parents can do to help the school provide for 
the comfort and protection of the children. 


3. Develop a spirit of true neighborliness by exploring 
the possibilities for providing assistance to neighbors when 
it is needed most. Give special attention to homes where 
there are working mothers, absent fathers, and sons or 
daughters serving in the armed forces. 


Providing Emotional Security 


Through lectures and study courses in child develop- 
ment, urge your P.T.A. to develop a positive mental 
health program that will enable parents and teachers to 
prevent fear and panic among children. See that the fol- 
lowing points are stressed: 
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For the Youngest Children 


1. Create cheerful, wholesome surroundings to give 
children a feeling of security, but meet their questions 
squarely on their level of understanding. 


2. Avoid overemphasizing in the presence of children 
the possibility of impending disaster, taking particular 
care not to become unduly emotional over newspaper 
headlines and news broadcasts. 


3. Do everything possible to avoid developing in young 
children those destructive feelings of anxiety and aggres- 
sion that frequently arise out of wartime conditions. 

4. Make the most of every opportunity to convince gov- 
ernment officials and the public that the rearing of chil- 
dren is an essential and patriotic occupation second to 
none. 

a. Urge that in any general mobilization of manpower, 
mothers of young children be called up last, after the 
supply of older women has been fully utilized. 

b. If mothers of your, children must be recruited into 
the industrial labor force, encourage management 
and labor to stagger working hours so that normal 
home life will be disrupted as little as possible. 


5. Promote legislation to provide federal aid for the 
establishment and maintenance of child care centers to 
look after the children of working mothers. In establish- 
ing such centers, urge that— 

a. They be located near industrial centers and conveni- 
ent to homes so that long hours of travel back and 
forth may be avoided. 

b. They be placed under the supervision of the public 
school system and be staffed by people trained in 
education and mental hygiene. 

c. They provide emergency, part-time, and twenty-four- 
hour care. 


= 


d. Industry share the expense of supporting them. 


e. Parent-teacher members with teaching experience 
take refresher courses to prepare them for training 
volunteer workers. Urge them to stand ready to offer 
their services in child care centers. 


f. The welfare, health, or education department of the 
state government, working in conjunction with the 
other departments concerned, set up all-inclusive 
minimum standards for day care centers. 


g. Counseling services be provided to help mothers un- 
derstand their own and their children’s needs in 
wartime. 


For Older Children 


1. Urge that the regular staff of the elementary school 
be supplemented by people trained in social work, group 
work, and mental hygiene. For fullest value, this emer- 
gency group must become an integral part of the total 
school staff. 


2. Encourage the widest possible use of school buildings 
and facilities by the whole community. The local high 
school is especially adaptable as a center for the social 
activities of teen-agers. 

3. Urge the community to maintain an adequate school 
budget to prevent a lowering of educational standards, 
overcrowding, and curtailment of the curriculum. 


4. Give thoughtful consideration to the special problems 
of elementary schools, high schools, and colleges in gear- 
ing their educational resources to the emergency. 


5. Encourage elementary and secondary schools to in- 
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clude in the curriculum experiences and studies of child- 
hood and family life that will help young people to ma- 
ture toward the role of parenthood. 


6. See that counseling services are offered to help par- 
ents guide older children through problems of adjustment. 


7. Help provide young people with wholesome forms of 
entertainment and discourage the production of objec- 
tionable motion pictures, comic books, and radio and tele- 
vision programs. 


8. Provide for all children every possible opportunity to 
practice democratic principles and ideals. 


g. Plan character-building activities for boys and girls. 


10. Promote community activities and recreation pro- 
grams that will permit whole families to find enjoyment 
and release from tension. Finger painting, clay modeling, 
crafts of all kinds, and dramatic, orchestral, and choral 
groups are among the many creative activities that can be 
provided at little cost if undertaken cooperatively. The 
technique of role playing, with parents and children act- 
ing out certain situations of particular interest to them, 
can be used with benefit and enjoyment by the entire 
family. 

11. Include teen-age youth in planning and carrying out 
your defense projects. Here the great need is, as it has long 
been, for real, worth-while activities that challenge young 
people and give them a feeling that they are actually 
doing something that counts. 


Adult Education 


1. Teach at home, and help the school to teach, under- 
standing and reverence for the democratic principles on 
which lasting world peace must be built. 


2. Spread an understanding of the goals and program 
of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 


3. Emphasize, through forums and study groups, the 
necessity for unity and loyalty in this time of international 
tension. 


4. Help to strengthen the spiritual foundations of the 
country by encouraging respect for all religions and by 
creating the spiritual atmosphere that gives purpose to our 
lives. 


5- Be zealous in safeguarding the basic liberties of the 
individual as set forth in our own Bill of Rights and in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


6. Set for yourself the mature task of keeping up to date 
on the important findings that affect the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth, and help to disseminate these findings in 
your community. The National Parent-Teacher will act as 
a transmission belt by bringing you these findings as they 
are articulated by American psychiatric and other groups 
which are now concentrating on the conditions and ex- 
periences that contribute to a sane and stable populace. 





This program was developed by a special civil defense 
committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, composed of the following members: Mrs. R. R. Smith, 
regional vice-president, chairman; Mrs. Charles L. Chap- 
man, president, New York State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Herold C. Hunt, national second vice-president; 
Mrs. Fred Knight, national chairman, Committee on 
Safety; and Carl N. Neupert, M.D., national chairman, 
Committee on Health. Lawrence K. Frank, widely known 
educator and mental hygienist, served as consultant to the 
committee and submitted many valuable suggestions that 
were incorporated in the program. 
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\NNUAL REPORTS now coming to my desk from state 
chairmen of visual education and motion pictures 
indicate clearly the progress being made in this im- 
portant area of communications throughout the 
United States. These reports show that in every 
state, P.T.A.’s are using films, filmstrips, slides, and 
other audio-visual materials to make their programs 
more interesting and effective. 

State chairmen have supplied lists of films suitable 
for P.T.A. programs, prepared articles for their state 
bulletins telling what films are available and how 
they may be used, and answered inquiries about 
audio-visual materials from local chairmen. 

Some state chairmen have held one-day confer- 
ences for local chairmen, featuring audio-visual ex- 
perts from commercial companies, from state depart- 
ments of education, and from state colleges and uni- 
versities. Others have scheduled film forums, dem- 
onstrations, or festivals in connection with state and 
regional P.T.A. conventions or meetings. State and 
local chairmen have promoted the use of audio- 
visual materials in the schools and have encouraged 
local units in their efforts to cooperate with school 
officials in the inauguration and development of an 
effective program of audio-visual instruction. 

In the field of theatrical films the reports reveal 
that the “Motion Picture Previews” in the National 
Parent-Teacher are looked upon as reliable guides 
for both children and parents. Several examples of 
successful cooperation between P.T.A. councils and 
local theater managers in selecting films suitable for 
family entertainment and children’s matinees are 
included in the reports. The real and potential in- 
fluence of P.T.A. groups on local motion picture 
programs is clearly shown. 


rHROUGHOUT the country, interest in state and local 
civil defense programs is now developing rapidly as 
people realize the potential danger of atomic attack. 
Motion pictures, filmstrips, slides, and other audio- 
visual materials can all be used effectively in a civil 
defense program. All such materials have much to 
contribute in the fields of first-aid instruction, in- 
struction of nurses, protection of public utilities, 
instruction of peace officers, and self-help regula- 
tions. Local P.T.A.’s will find the following 16mm 
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sound films useful as instructional material in a 
civil defense program: 


Pattern for Survival (20 minutes), Cornell Film Com.- 
pany, 1501 Broadway, New York 18, New York. 

You Can Beat the A-Bomb (20 minutes). McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West Forty-second Street, New York 
18, New York. 

Atomic Alert: School, Home, and Street (16 minutes) . 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 


Education Summary for April 20, 1951, announces 
that a series of civil defense films is being privately 
produced for the federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. The first, Survival Under Atomic Attack, has 
just been released by United World Films. Preparing 
Your Home Against Atomic Attack and Fire Fight- 
ing for Householders will soon be available from 
Teletran. Civil Defense for Schools, being produced 
by Archer Productions in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Education Association, will appear later on. 


OF INTEREST to P.T.A groups are two new 16mm dis- 
cussional films on human relations. One of these, 
The Other Fellow, is produced by Young America 
Films, 18 East Forty-first Street, New York 17, New 
York. The other, Marriage Is a Partnership, is pro- 
duced by Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South 
Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

The Other Fellow, a ten-minute sound film for 
grades five to nine, is the first of a series called Dis- 
cussion Problems in Group Living. It presents the 
problem of the child who is constantly teased or 
ridiculed and puts it up to the audience to find 
solutions. For Marriage Is a Partnership the Coronet 
staff had the collaboration of Lemo D. Rockwood, 
professor of family relationships at the New York 
State College of Agriculture and Home Economics. 
It is a fifteen-minute sound film on the cooperative 
partnership idea for making adjustments in the first 
year of married life. 

All films mentioned in this column should be 
ordered from your state university or state college 
film library or from other local distributors. 

—Bruce E. MAHAN 





Note: This month’s “Previews” section has been expanded 
to include films that will be shown through the summer 
months. 
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DIRECTOR 

Bruce E. Manan, National Chairman, Visual Education and 
Motion Pictures 

CHAIRMAN OF PREVIEWING COMMITTEE 

Mrs. ALBERT L. GARDNER 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mrs. Louis L. Buck.in 





JUNIOR MATINEE 
From 8 to 14 years 


The Emperor's Nightingale—Rembrandt Films. Direction, Jiri 
Trnka. An entrancing picture, based on Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s fairy tale, expresses in exquisite art form the longing 
for freedom deep in the hearts of many an enslaved people. 
Without freedom a lonely little boy, confined to his quarters 
with the most beautiful toys in the world, sickened and would 
have died. So also would the Chinese emperor who chose a 
golden bird with a mechanical song and lost a nightingale. In 





An enchanting scene from The Emperor's Nightingale. 


the boy’s dream of the emperor his elaborate toys are woven 
into the fanciful backgrounds of the castle-prison, against 
which enchanting puppets move with stylized grace. A vivid 
and unusual motion picture for audiences of all ages. Narration 
written by Phyllis McGinley and spoken by Boris Karloff. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent 


Excellent Excellent 


Four 16mm Entertainment Films for Children—Films for Children, 
Inc. Direction, Don Haldane. A series of thoughtfully planned 
and unpretentious but pleasingly executed fairy tales made for 
children aged three to eight. ‘These are the small tots who 
crowd our junior matinees because they have so few pictures 
made especially for them. This list includes Briar Rose, a de- 
lightful retelling of The Sleeping Beauty; The Three Wishes, 
which makes a puckish point against greed; The Enchanted 
River, which goes back to Aesop for its blacks and whites of 
character and its uncompromising moral; and The Legend of 
the Thirsting Stones, about a lonely shepherd boy and some 
stones he pretends are real people. The narration in the stories 
is excellent and is modeled on the storytelling art as practiced 
in our public libraries. The films may be used in schools, 
libraries, and homes. An unofficial wiggle test in a public school 
kindergarten showed that the children paid close attention to 
the pictures and enjoyed them. Information about rental or 
purchase may be secured from Association Films, 35 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, New York. 


Heart of the Rockies—Republic. Direction, William Witney. Roy 
Rogers, as a young highway engineer, fights a crooked ranch 
foreman and his gang, who are placing the blame for their 
criminal activities on the youthful inmates of a model work 
camp. A delightful horse quadrille, the zany antics of a woman 
dude rancher, and Roy’s tuneful songs enhance this casually 
produced melodrama. Cast: Roy Rogers, Penny Edwards. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair of its type Fair Fair 


Thunder in God’s Country—Republic. Direction, George Blair. A 
modern western with the simple, primitive background of 
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remote “Hidden Valley.” Rex Allen and his pals outsmart a bd 
convict and his henchmen, who are determined to take over 
the place as a gambling resort. Better plotted than the usual 
western, with some attractive singing by Rex Allen, this picture 
has only one (but an important) objectionable element. Al- 
though the representatives of law and order wear official 
badges, the justice meted out is still vigilante in feeling. In 
its historical setting this is both honest and valid, but law- 
lessness brought up to date is gangsterism and should be so 
labeled. Cast: Rex Allen, Mary Ellen Kay. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Poor 


FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 

Cuban Firebali—Republic. Direction, William Beaudine. A light- 
hearted, spirited comedy of the type of Charley’s Aunt, with 
many of the elements of humor that withstand the test of 
time. Most of the picture’s zip and zing come from the electric 
charms of the star, Estellita Rodriguez. The plot concerns the 
wild and often merry mix-ups that ensue when a wealthy 
heroine attempts the dual role of an ugly old woman and her 
charming “niece.” Cast: Estellita Rodriguez, Warren Douglas. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Yes 


Fury of the Congo—Columbia. Direction, William Berke. In a 
typical comic strip plot, played against obviously synthetic 
backgrounds with dubbed-in animal shots, Jungle Jim fights 
a band of narcotic smugglers. Cast: Johnny Weissmuller, 
Sherry Moreland. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Mediocre Poor 


Good-by, My Fancy—Warner Brothers. Direction, Vincent Sher- 
man. A light, literate, but unevenly produced comedy based 
on the popular stage play of the same name. Returning to her 
alma mater for an honorary degree, a chic and well-known 
congresswoman is hoping to renew an old romance with a 
former professor, now president of the college. The plot, in- 
cluding the love story, centers on a struggle between stereotyped 
academic values in education and more liberal and modern 
concepts. Eve Arden, as a down-to-earth secretary, is re- 
sponsible for much of the humor. Joan Crawford's brittle, 
groomed-to-the-teeth interpretation brings little conviction to 
a role that calls for warmth and varied mood. Good acting 
on the part of the minor characters, smart lines, and even 
direction give the picture a fair degree of entertainment value. 
Cast: Joan Crawford, Robert Young, Eve Arden, 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Mature 


The Great Caruso—MGM. Direction, Richard Thorpe. Mario 
Lanza does not look like Caruso or even sing like him, but he 
has such a superb voice and so buoyant a personality that au- 
diences the country over will enjoy his sympathetic character- 
ization of the beloved opera singer. There are beautiful views 
of Naples, Caruso’s boyhood home, where his dying mother ex- 
presses the theme of the picture—that his first yor veseuy:e caer A 
must always be to his magnificent voice. There follow scenes 
in Covent Garden, London; of the Metropolitan Opera House 
with its dazzling diamond horseshoe; of a cathedral at night, 
where he sings Ave Maria with the choir boys; of his love for 
the beautiful daughter of an opera patron who objects to their 
marriage; and of his death, while still a young man, in the 
wings of the opera house. Those who have fond memories of 
Caruso will hear excerpts from many of his favorite operatic 
roles. Cast: Mario Lanza, Ann Blyth. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Yes 


Jungle Head-hunters—Produced and directed by the Lewis Cotlow 
Amazon _ Expedition. This adventure-filled documentary is like 
a chapter out of the National Geographic Magazine. An in- 
trepid group of explorers journey through the high mountains 
of Peru and the back jungles of Brazil to discover tribes of 
Indian head-hunters. The picture is filled with interesting 
shots of strange animals, lush vegetation, and fantastic Indian 
tribes. The last episode, concerning the ceremonies of shrink- 
ing and treating a head, is too gruesome for small children. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Tense 


The Last Outpost—Paramount. Direction, Lewis R. Foster. A 
Civil War melodrama about soldiers and Indians on the Santa 
Fé Trail has a thin plot, stereotyped characters, a strong west- 
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ern accent, some love interest, and no attempt at historical 
significance. The only portion that really comes alive is the 
battle, which is exciting but excessively gory and puts both 
Indians and whites in a poor light. Cast: Ronald Reagan, 
Rhonda Fleming. 

idults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Mediocre No 


On the Riviera—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, Walter Lang. A 
sparkling, colorful musical comedy in which Danny Kaye once 
again reveals his amazing versatility as an actor, dancer, singer, 
and expert comedian. Starring in another double role, he plays 
the part of a night club entertainer who is hired to imperson- 
ate a French aviator. Imaginative dance routines, bright songs 
and dialogue, a good supporting cast, and elaborate settings 
provide handsome support for the exuberant and nimble-footed 
comedian. One or two sophisticated sequences detract from the 
suitability of the picture for the whole family. Cast: Danny 
Kaye, Corinne Calvet, Gene Tierney. 

{dults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Fair No 


The Painted Hills—_MGM. Direction, Harold F. Kress. Lassie gives 
her usual star performance in this gold-mining melodrama 
based on greed and vengeance. Although the picture carries the 
appealing theme of a dog’s undying devotion to her master, its 
atmosphere is negative and violent. Two men are killed, and 
there is a scene in which Lassie thrashes in agony after being 
supposedly poisoned. The great dog’s other pictures have been 
characterized by warmth and kindly human relations. This un- 
pleasant, western-style vehicle is unworthy of her talents. Cast: 
Lassie, Paul Kelly, Bruce Cowling. 

idults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 


The Prince Who Was a Thief—Universal-International. Direction, 
Rudolph Mate. An exotic tale that might have come from the 
lrabian Nights, although it was actually written by Theodore 
Dreiser, is filmed in color with lavish storybook settings and 
costumes. At the behest of a wicked uncle, a famous thief steals 
1 young prince but instead of killing him brings him up in 
his own profession. With Tina, another child, the boy has 
many lively adventures. He steals—chiefly from the treasury 
that is rightfully his—has hairbreadth escapes through under- 
ground waterways and over rooftops. There is a curious happy 
ending in which the prince does not marry a princess, not even 
one in disguise. A fantastic and colorful spectacle for the fam- 
ily, with Mother perhaps emphasizing that this is lighthearted 
nonsense, not to be taken seriously, Cast: Anthony Curtis, 
Piper Laurie. 
idults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Good, with 
interpretation 


Texans Never Cry—Columbia. Direction, Frank McDonald. A 
rambling, incoherent plot, not very funny comedy, a minimum 
of Gene Autry’s casual singing, and a maximum of hard punch- 
ing are the ingredients that make this a decidedly mediocre 
western. The plot has to do with a gang that prints and sells 
illegal tickets for a Mexican lottery. Cast: Gene Autry, Mary 
Castle. 


idults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 
ADULT 


The Brave Bulls—Columbia. Direction, Robert Rossen. Tom Lea’s 
novel has been transferred to the screen in a panoramic drama 
of savage splendor. The semibarbaric ceremonies of the bull 
fight, the frenzied crowd scenes, the harsh struggle of the 
matador who loses “the glory of courage” in his fear of “the 
power of death” and then regains it—all these are built into 
1 comprehensive picture of an alien way of life. The story is 
filmed in Mexico with painstaking accuracy as to detail, color, 
and atmosphere. Photography, music, and acting, most of it 
by a Mexican cast, are superbly fused. There is no depth of 
characterization, since this is not a drama of individuals but 
1 raw and powerful portrayal of the sport and traditions of 
bullfighting. Cast: Mel Ferrer, Eugene Iglesias, Miroslava. 

{dults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent of its type Yes Mature and tense 


The Browning Version—Universal-International. Direction, An- 
thony Asquith. A sensitively directed study of a gentle English 
schoolmaster, a shy Mr. Chips whose failure in marriage and 
in schoolteaching has made him into a rigid martinet. The 
effect of marriage upon two persons who differ widely in tem- 
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perament is perceptively shown—the husband withdrawing into 
himself and the young wife bitterly striking out at him. A 
sympathetic, discerning schoolboy, played with great natural- 
ness and spontaneity by Brian Smith, breaks through his teach. 
er’s hard shell, revealing the quiet desperation beneath. The 
production is faultlessly consistent from start to finish. The 
effectiveness of restraint in direction is shown in the incident 
of the fireworks, which are glimpsed only as a fluctuating light 
on the faces of the master and his wife—so that their emotional] 
crisis is by turns muted and mercilessly exposed. Cast: Michael 
Redgrave, Jean Kent. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent No 


Half Angel—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, Richard Sale. In this 
fairy tale of modern times a Cinderella of the subconscious 
wins her fairy prince despite the wicked machinations of her 
prim conscious self. Loretta Young, looking very lovely in 
‘Technicolor, plays the part of a nurse. She believes she des- 
perately hates a former childhood friend, now both handsome 
and wealthy, who has forgotten her. And yet when she hur- 
riedly decides to marry a faithful suitor, her alter ego steps in, 
Via a sleepwalking device the glamorously bedecked maiden is 
wafted to the home of the fairy prince, there to bewitch him 
with wiles that the sedate young nurse would have been sur- 
prised to see. Since the comedy is played simply for laughs, 
any bit of intrusive realism, psychological or sensible, is care- 
fully deleted. The young and impressionable, however, should 
be reminded that this is strictly make-believe. Cast: Loretta 
Young, Joseph Cotten. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair No 


Headline Story—MGM. Direction, Arthur Pierson. A melodrama 
hampered by a hackneyed, contrived plot full of improbable 
coincidences and a mediocre script, although the actors, di- 
rector, and cameramen worked hard to put warmth and drama 
into it. A returned war hero, elected to the state senate and 
then defeated, goes back in a bitter and combative mood to 
edit his home-town paper. He seizes upon the issue of excess 
profits in American industry as a means of attacking the new 
senator and his father. An important theme is unfortunately 
not given the intelligent treatment it deserves, Cast: Jeffrey 
Lynn, Marjorie Reynolds. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Mediocre ‘ No 


He Ran All the Way—United Artists. Direction, John Berry. An 
expertly produced gangster melodrama that could have been, 
were it not for sensationalism and the sentimentalizing of vio- 
lence, an honest and tragic study of the effects of fear on the 
mind and the cumulative power of distrust to destroy. A killer 
takes refuge in the apartment of an American family, holding 
them at bay by using different members as hostages, while the 
young daughter falls in love with him. John Garfield gives his 
usual powerful portrayal of a weak man betrayed by forces 
beyond his control. Romantic novelists of the past used to call 
these the powers of darkness. Today, the picture suggests, they 
are the result of a hostile early environment. The scene in 
which the family are forced at the point of a gun to eat the 
killer’s food strikes a low note of degradation. Ironically 
enough, the ending of the picture, with the triumph of its 
will-to-death theme, is the same as the crime-does-not-pay 
solution. Cast: John Garfield, Shelley Winters. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of its kind Poor No 


Hollywood Story—Universal-International. Direction, William 
Castle. A novel plot is not handled to best advantage in this 
murder mystery. In it a young motion picture director tries to 
make a movie about the unsolved murder of a great director 
of the silent film era and in the process to discover the actual 
murderer. The finger of suspicion revolves in a somewhat lazy- 
Susan fashion around various suspects. Finally the killer is 
served up neatly, but without particular motivation or more 
than a surface suspense. On the nostalgic side, admirers of film- 
dom’s past will get fleeting glimpses of Francis X. Bushman, 
Betty Blythe, and William Farnum. Cast: Richard Conte, Julia 
Adams. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Mature 


House on Telegraph Hill—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Robert 
Wise. Starting in a grim, dreary German prison camp and end- 
ing in a beautiful old house on Telegraph Hill in San Fran- 
cisco, this well-directed thriller is filled with suspense and is 
reasonably credible. A young Polish girl, assuming the name 
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of a dead woman whose child has been sent to America, jour- 
neys far to reach the promised land. There, in her marriage to 
the guardian of the child, she finds terrors and fears equal to 
those she has left behind. Cast: Richard Basehart, Valentina 
Cortesa. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of the type Good of the type No 


| Can Get It for You Wholesale—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Michael Gordon. New York’s Seventh Avenue garment district 
forms a bustling, colorful background for this entertaining, if 
somewhat superficially handled story of a hard-boiled career 
girl. The role of an ambitious designer who would sell out her 
friends and partners for personal gain is given glamour 
(though not too much persuasion) by the acting of Susan Hay- 
ward. Her sudden regeneration at the end is not convincing. 
The interior of a $10.95 dress house, with the problems, tricks, 
and lingo of the trade, are effectively presented, and when 
salesman Dan Dailey flatters prospective buyers into giving 
large orders there are many laughs. Because of its emphasis 
on the glossy personal story, the picture misses its chance to 
get over the true “feel” of what is known as the Seventh 
Avenue jungle. Cast: Susan Hayward, Dan Dailey. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Fair Mature 


Inside the Walls of Folsom Prison—Warner Brothers. Direction, 
Crane Wilbur. Living conditions in California’s state prison 
before the reforms of 1944 make up the background of this 
brutal melodrama. The plot includes two violent and murder- 
ous jail breaks and the torturing of a sadistic warden. The 
enlightened new captain is permitted only the most superficial 
attempts at rehabilitation. No effort is made to put drama into 
the struggle for reform that somewhere, but not on the screen, 
must have gone on. Cast: Steve Cochran, David Brian. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 


The Lemon Drop Kid—Paramount. Direction, Sidney Lanfield. 
This picture bears little of the flavor of the original Damon 
Runyon story but is cut and dried to display the comic talents 
of its star, Bob Hope. A racetrack tout driven out of Florida 
arrives in New York at Christmastime and organizes a bunch 
of hoodlums into a flourishing band of Santas who beg money 
for the “Nellie Thursday Old Ladies’ Home.” Occasional funny 
lines fail to make up for a poor story and dragging, effortful 
production. Cast: Bob Hope, Marilyn Maxwell. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
For Bob Hope fans Poor Poor 


The Lovers of Verona—Souvaine Selective Pictures. Direction, 
André Cayatte. Against the decadence and dissonance of post- 
war Italy, young love flickers briefly in a picture that attempts 
in thin, distorted fashion to parallel Shakespeare’s immortal 
Romeo and Juliet. A motion picture company is filming the 
play in the original settings of Verona. Two stand-ins—one the 
daughter of corrupt nobility and fiancée of a powerful rack- 
eteer, the other an arrogant but engaging urchin of the streets 
—meet for the first time on Juliet’s balcony and under the 
glaring studio lights fall deeply in love. Opposed to the city’s 
dark corruption, however, their frail youth has little power, 
and together they choose to die at Juliet’s tomb. Despite the 
appealing acting of Anouk Aimée and Serge Reggiani, a gen- 
eral atmosphere of dreary depravity shrinks the human elements 
of the drama into shallow, somewhat tawdry melodrama. The 
play has French dialogue with English titles. Cast: Serge Reg- 
giani, Anouk Aimée. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Poor No 


The Prowler—United Artists. Direction, Joseph Losey. Photog- 
raphy effectively enhances the tense and dreary atmosphere of 
this sordid melodrama. A policeman schemes to win the love 
and money of a lonely young wife, killing her husband as a 
night prowler. Since he will be acquitted of a murder charge 
if it can be proved that the two have never met, he compels 
the woman to hide out in the remote desert until her baby is 
born. Van Heffin tears into his part with gusto, although the 
rest of the cast is only adequate. Cast: Van Heflin, Evelyn 
Keyes. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 


The Steel Helmet—Lippert Films. Direction, Samuel Fuller. A 
tense, terrifying episode of the Korean War is brought to the 
screen with stark realism. In their struggle to find an American 
base, a group of soldiers lost in enemy territory take refuge 
in a temple and attempt to radio American headquarters. A 
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small Korean boy becomes deeply attached to the leader, a 
hardened veteran of World War II. Others in the ragged group 
are a Negro surgeon, a young, inexperienced lieutenant, and a 
Japanese-American soldier. The suspense is almost unbearable 
as they fight constantly against the vicious, ruthless tactics of 
the enemy. Relief comes only in brief moments of human 
kindliness—in the Korean boy’s love for the sergeant, the ser- 
geant’s brief gesture at the lieutenant’s grave, the consistent, 
sensitive goodness of the Negro doctor—faint threads of hope 
in war's terrible tapestry of horror and death. Cast: Robert 
Hutton, Steve Brodie. : 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Tense No 


Tales of Hoffmann—Lopert. Direction, Michael Powell and Emeric 
Pressburger. Formless as an opium dreamer’s world but as 
beautiful and extravagant as Coleridge might have envisioned 
it, this screen translation of Offenbach’s opéra fantastique is 
resplendent in music, ballet, and spectacle. Sir Thomas 
Beecham directs the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and a host 
of fine dubbed-in voices through a superb rendition of the 
operatic score. Exquisite and highly decorative ballet is led by 
Moira Shearer and Leonide Massine. Although music, choreog- 
raphy, and background are brought together in gemlike bits 
of perfection—as in Moira Shearer’s “Dragonfly Ballet”—and 
although constant and inventive use is made of camera and 
color against a glowing and luminous background, the film 
seems too long and somewhat aimless. Robert Rounseville, 
as Hoffmann, sings well indeed and is a romantic figure, but he 
does not weld together his three love tales into a meaningful, 
dramatic whole. Cast: Moira Shearer, Leonide Massine, Robert 
Rounseville, Pamela Brown. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent experiment Yes Mature 
in cinema opera 


Tokyo File 212—RKO. Direction, Dorrell and Stuart McGowan. 
An exciting if superficial melodrama that uses some Tokyo 
backgrounds in its tale of a United States government agent's 
struggle to discover and capture a spy ring operating in Japan. 
An incident that describes the training and solemn death cere- 
monies of the Kamikaze, pledged to suicide flights, is very 
interesting. Cast: Florence Marly, Robert Payton. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair of its kind Poor No 
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The raft used by the Kon-Tiki expedition for its voyage across the 
Pacific. The film Kon-Tiki was reviewed in these columns last month. 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


Blue Blood—Fair for all ages. 

Bowery Battalion— Children, yes; adults, poor. 

The Children— Young children, excellent; older children and me good. 

Dovid Copperfield— —- children, mature; older children and adults, excellent. 
Double Crossbones— Children, excellent; adults, very good. 

Gasoline Alley— Young children, yes; older children, good; adults, fair. 

The Happiest Days of Your for all ages. 

Harlem —Children, excellent; adults, very good. 

I'd Climb the Highest Mountain— Young children, yes; older children and adults, very 


Kid—Fair for all ages. 
oung children, excellent; older children and adults, good. 
Kon-Tiki—Excellent for all ages. 
Low of the Badlands— Young children, yes; older children and adults, western fans. 
The Mudierk— Excellent for all-ages. 
Young children, yes; older children and adults, western fans. 
Raiders of Tomahawk Creek—Children, fair; adults, western fans. 
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Ridin’ the Outlaw Trail—Children, yes; adults, mediocre. 

Rio Grande—Excellent for all ages. 

Rie Grande Patrol—Children, mediocre; adults, western fans. 

Rough Riders of Durango—Children, yes; adults, western fans. 

Royal Wedding— Young children, good; older children and adults, excellent. 

Sunset in the West—Children, yes; adults, western fans. 

The Sword of Monte Cristo—Children, fair; adults, mediocre. 

Terzan’s Peril—Young children, poor; older children and adults, matter of taste. 

Tomahawk—Good for all ages. 

Trail of Robin Hood—Children, fair; adults, poor. 

Two Lest Worlds—Poor for all ages. 

Two Weeks with Love—Excellent for all a 

Under Mexicali Stars—Good western for all ages. 

et Point Stery— Young children, good; older children, excellent; adults, very 
g ° 


Family 
Abbott and Costello Meet the Invisible Man—Children, yes; adults, Abbott and 


Costello fans. 
Air Cadet—Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 
Bedtime for Bonzo— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 
Bird of Paradise— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 
Call Me Mister— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 
a of a Young children, mature; older children and adults, 
excelient. 


Circle of Danger— Young children, mature; older children and adults, very good. 
Meets Scotland Y 


Counterspy ‘ard—Young children, mature; older children an 
adults, good of its type. 
Father's Little Divi Good for all ages. 


The First ion— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 

Flying Missile— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

Follow the Sun— Young children, yes; older children and adults, very good. 

Go for Broke—Young children, yes; older children and adults, very good. 

The Goldbergs— Young children, yes; older children and adults, 

The Groom Wore Spurs—Young children, sophisticated; older children and adults, 
fair. 

Halls « fpienteeenne—-Founy children, no; older children, tense but good; adults, 
excelient. 

Lights Ovt—Young children, mature; older children and adults, excellent. 

Lorna Doone— Young children, poor; older children, yes; adults, fair. 

Me and Pat Kettle Back on the Farm—Young children, yes; older children and 
adults, matter of taste. 

The Magnificent Yankee—Young children, of little interest; older children, good; 
adults, very good. 

The Mating Season— Young children, yes; older children, good; adults, very good. 

Mystery Submarine— Young children, poor; older children, yes; adults, good. 

Of Men ond Music—Young children, very good, with advance preparation; older 
children and adults, re ag 

Operation Pacific— Young children, tense; older children and adults, fair. 

Pattern for Survival—Young children, yes, with interpretation; older children and 
adults, excellent. 

Pigmy Island—Poor for all ages. 

Pride of Maryland—F air for all ages. 

ar atts, children, r; older children and adults, mediocre. 

Soldiers Three—Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Torget Unknown— Young children, tense; older children and adults, good. 

Three Guys Named Young children, of little interest; older children and 
adults, good. : 

Up Front— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

Why Koree?—Children, yes; adults, thought-provoking. 

A Yank in Korea—Young children, with interpretation; older children and adults, 
good. 

You're in the Navy New—Young children, yes; older children and adults, 


excellent. 


Adult 
At Wer with the Army—Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, matter o/ 


taste. 
Born Yesterday—Young children, no; older children, sophisticated; adults, good. 
Buckaroo Sheriff of Texas— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
Cause for Alarm— Young children, no; older children, fair; adults, good. 
The Company She Keeps— Young children, no; older children and adults, fair. 
Dear i—Vouns children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
Double Deal— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
The Enforcer— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, good of its type. 
The Fat Man—Young children, no; older children and adults, fair. 
Fourteen Hours—Young children, no; older children, tense; adults, good of its 


type. 

Gombling Hovse— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, fair. 

God Needs Men—Young children, no; older children, mature; adults, excellent. 

The Great Missouri Raid— Youn ildren, no; older children and adults, r. 

Grounds for Marriage— Young aii, no; older children and adults, mediocre. 

inside Straight—Y oung children, no; older children, yes; adults, good of its type. 

Lightning Strikes Twice—Young children, no; older children, fair; adults, good of 
its type. 

The Long Dark tah Young, cation, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Lucky Nick Cain—Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Lullaby of Broedway— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, fair. 

M— Young children, no; older children, tense; adults, thought-provoking. 

Maocbeth—Young children, no; older children, good; adults, very good. 

The Magnet— Young children, no; older children, mature; adults, good. 

My Forbidden Past—Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Oh, Susanne! —Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Only the Valiant—Young children, no; older children, yes; adults, matter of 
taste. 

Payment on Demand— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, routine. 

The Queen of Spades— Young children, no; older children, mature; adults, good. 

Raton Pass—Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Rawhide— Young children, no; older children and serge 

Seven Days to Noon—Young children, too tense; older children, good; adults, ex- 
cellent. 

Spoilers of the Plains—Poor for all ages. 

Storm Warning— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, sensational. 

Sugarfoot — Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 

Teresa— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 

The Thirteenth Letter—Young children, no; older children and adults, good mystery. 

Trio— Young children, mature; older children, good; adults, excellent. 

Under the Gun— Poor for all ages. 

Valentino—Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Vengeance Valley—Young children, no; older children, yes; adults, good. 

Woman on the Run—Young children, no; older children and adults, good. 
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(Continued from page 18) 

the Chinese revolution. It would be idle to assume 
that a “limited war” from abroad could drive them 
out of power, with or without the participation of the 
troops of the Kuomintang, which has now been driven 
to an island off the coast. Tides of revolution as pro. 
found as those that long have engulfed China cannot be 
reversed so simply. 

This is not to say that the Chinese revolution cannot 
change in major directions. Indeed it seems reasonable 
to assume that the ancient Chinese -characteristics of 
tolerance, compromise, and humor will, if peace can be 
established, gradually exert a strong molding influence 
on Chinese Communism itself. Nor need we assume that 
the Peiping regime—proud in its own right, having come 
to power essentially through its own means, in a nation 
more than twice as populous as Russia—will choose the 
humiliating course of becoming a puppet to the Kremlin, 
unless so compelled by the international and internal 
situation. 


America and Asia 


The extent to which other Asiatic revolutions can pro- 
ceed without Communist leadership depends above all on 
whether their non-Communist governments avoid the 
errors of the Kuomintang. It will be affected also by 
what we do in our relationships with these countries, 
for what purposes we do it, and through what channels, 
One lesson we should have learned from China is not 
to place our faith in governments that rest on a privileged 
oligarchy, refuse to lead for reform, and attempt to block 
the revolution of Asia. 

India, second largest Asiatic country, presents a special 
opportunity but no easy problem. Revolutionary pressures 
similar to those that brought Communism to power in 
China exist there. The struggle for land reform proceeds, 
Economic discontent is acute. Freedom from Britain has 
produced no panacea for the peasant or the city worker. 
There is a dangerous tendency to disillusionment. But 
Jawaharlal Nehru is no Chiang Kai-shek, and the Con- 
gress party, for all its clashing interests, is not the 
Kuomintang. It is being assailed from the extreme left and 
from the right, and because of its program to abolish 
absentee ownership of land, the landlords are reported 
ready to finance almost any political force against it. 

[Mr. Smothers here considered particular situations in 
India, Indo-China, the Philippines, and Japan in the 
light of the principal ideas he had been discussing.] 

These are a few of the long-range factors we should 
weigh as we confront immediate issues in Asia. The forces 
at work on that continent and in the island realms that 
flank it run too deep and are too deeply Asiatic to be 
subject to military control—our own or Russia's, The 
protection that arms can bring there does not compare 
with the deterrent effect those arms can have against 
Russian attack in Eurepe. Essentially Asia will decide her 
own future. We can make it more likely that she will settle 
it in patterns not injurious to us (1) if we seek to support 
valid revolutionary reform and Asiatic governments that 
favor it; (2) if we make it clear that we regard Asiatics 
as partners, not instruments; and (3) if we scrupulously 
respect their dignity, their independence, and their inter- 
dependence. That necessary interdependence should 
prompt us, whenever we seek particular Asiatic solutions, 
to invite the free cooperation of the Asiatic neighbors in 
searching for and reaching the solutions. 

We can help also, in our own long-range interest, with 
money and with technical advice. American capital is 
essential if Asia is soon to develop the industries des- 
perately needed to relieve pressure on the land and give 
the people hope. Far better than war, a vastly expanded 
Point Four Program could reduce the chances of Com- 
munism and enhance the potentialities of democratic 
revolutionary advance. Even in social-economic aid, how- 
ever, we shall allay Asiatic concern over our motives if we 
work with Asia not unilaterally but cooperatively through 
the United Nations. 
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This general theme was selected to link the separate articles in each study 
course more closely to the findings of the Midcentury White House Gonfer- 
ence on Children and Youth. The highlights of effective personality develop- 
ment will be clearly outlined in the three parallel programs that cover the 
preschool years, the school-age period, and adolescence. Every parent and 
teacher will here find some new-lit lanterns with which to guide America’s 
children and youth. 


STUDY COURSE ARTICLES 


1. PRESCHOOL 


September Steps Toward Self-management 


Will Power and 
Won't Power 


October 


November Play Is Not Passive 
December Uncertainties Within 


January Exercise for Nimble Minds 
February Practice in Human Relations 


If You Want Your Child 
To Love You 


The Child as a Person 


March 


April 


ll. SCHOOL-AGE 
How Children Acquire Morale 


Tensions in Parent-T eacher Relations: 


Must They Exist? 
Should Parents Help with Homework? 


Responsibility Scaled to Size 
Ways to Mental Health 
Money in Their Feans 


Houseroom for Hobbies 


Whose Business Is the Curriculum? 


iil. ADOLESCENT 
What Are These Emotional Problems? 


Nobody Wants To Be 
a Wallflower 


All We Can Do Is Counsel 
Guiding the Civic Impulse 
Barriers to a College Education 
Character That Clicks with Youth 
If They've a Mind for Marriage 


Adolescence—The Patient Years 
Sor Parents 








